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Educational Psychology for Teachers 


INTRODUCTION 


In 1947, the Executive Committee of the National Society of 
College Teachers of Education organized several committees to 
study the various aspects of teacher education. One of these 
committees was assigned the task of recommending the content, 
sequence, organization and teaching procedure for courses in 
educational psychology.' This committee has made three 
reports of progress. The first report, made in 1948, consisted of 
seven papers outlining the facts and principles from several 
areas of psychology as they relate to curriculum development.’ 
The second report, made in 1949, consisted of five papers dealing 
with the nature of educational psychology and the contributions 
it has made and can make to the preparation of teachers.* The 
third report consists of the six papers presented here. They 
deal with the content of educational psychology in a limited 


number of areas.‘ 





1The Chairman of this committee is Walter W. Cook, University of 
Minnesota; the vice-chairman is Wm. Clark Trow, University of Michigan; 
the sponsor for the Executive Committee of the Society is Frank S. Freeman, 
Cornell University. 

2‘‘The Psychological Basis of the Modern Curriculum,” The Journal of 
Educational Psychology, March 1948. Vol. 39, pp. 129-169. 

+ ‘‘Educational Psychology in the Education of Teachers,” The Journal of 
Educational Psychology, May 1949. Vol. 40, pp. 257-294. 

‘The six papers presented here—‘‘Psychology of Group Behavior,”’ 
‘‘What Educational Measurement in the Education of Teachers,” ‘‘How 
Can the Psychology of Development in Infancy and Childhood Help 
Teachers,” ‘‘ What Teachers Should Know about the Psychology of Adoles- 
cence,” ‘‘What the Psychology of Learning Has To Contribute to the 
Education of the Teacher’”’ and ‘‘The Study of Individual Differences in 
the Education of Teachers’’—were presented at the Atlantic City Meeting 
of the National Society of College Teachers of Education, February 27 


and 28, 1950. 
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1) PSYCHOLOGY OF GROUP BEHAVIOR: 
THE CLASS AS A GROUP 


WM. CLARK TROW, ALVIN E. ZANDER, WM. C. MORSE 
and DAVID H. JENKINS 


School of Education, University of Michigan* 


Social psychology has been experiencing a marked development 
in recent years; and because of the many implications for learn- 
ing situations, those tilling the educational fields should be alert 
to the new points of view and new findings which are emerging. 
This statement does not imply that individual educational psy- 
chology is to be discarded, but rather that it is now directly 
complemented by the basic socio-psychological concept of the 
group and the consideration of intra-group relationships. As 
long as sociologists confined their attention largely to such social 
groupings as crowds and mobs, criminals and delinquents, the 
family, and to census groups with racial and nationality char- 
acteristics, the help they could furnish to the classroom teacher 
was relatively slight. But with the development of field theory 


\/. and the study of interaction of individuals in a face-to-face group, 


and more specifically with the coming of the Iowa studies of 
democratic, autocratic and laissez-faire leadership, followed by 
the energetic labors of those in the field of group dynamics, the 
picture has changed. To this has been added the later Freudian 
influence in the mental hygiene movement, its expansion in the 
area of inter-personal relationships, and the exploitation of such 
treatment techniques as those of group work and play therapy. 
We are forced to ask ourselves whether the school class is a group, 
and, if it is, what this should mean to educational psychologists 
whose task it is to introduce teachers to the principles which 
should aid them in developing the best possible environment for 
learning in their classrooms. 





* Dr. Trow is Professor of Educational Psychology; Dr. Zander is Assist- 
ant Professor of Educational Psychology and Program Director of the 
Research Center for Group Dynamics; Dr. Morse is Assistant Professor of 
Educational Psychology and Director of the University Fresh Air Camp; 
and Mr. Jenkins is Lecturer in the School of Education and Field Consultant 
in Community Adult Education. 
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DEVELOPMENTAL BACKGROUND 


It should be recognized at the outset that educational psy- 
chology has from the beginning devoted itself almost exclusively 
to modifying the responses of individuals to more or less separate 
stimuli. The principles of learning, derived from the perform- 
ances of laboratory animals and sometimes of children, though 
the results were brought together statistically, have been applied 
to the individual learner; and his performance has been tested 
by presenting him with a series of tasks to perform, and measuring 
his success in performing them. To describe the educational 
psychology of the past and the present in this way is not to 
belittle it. Tremendous improvements have been made in 
instructional materials and methods as a consequence of this 
view. We can well feel proud of the contributions of our col- 
leagues and wish for their continuance, for there is much more 
to be done. After all, individuals are individuals, and they are 
probably here to stay! 

The single-line, teacher-pupil relationship, however, has other 
sources than the psychological laboratory. There seem to have 
been changing patterns in our educational assumptions as to the 
most effective and desirable learning situations for the pupil. At 
one time the tutorial arrangement, the scholar and the single 
student in a face-to-face relationship, was felt to be most nearly 
ideal. And it may be for certain kinds of learning. But the 
practical situation in our public schools has not, of course, per- 
mitted this kind of teacher-pupil ratio; so we tried to make our 
classes of twenty-five or more pupils into twenty-five simultane- 
ous one-to-one relationships. At any rate we followed this pat- 
tern, in our classwork, of teacher control, assignment, and class 
discussion, all dependent on the teacher-pupil-teacher-pupil kind 
of interaction. In this tradition we not only have emphasized 
the importance of the individual pupil of the subject-centered 
curriculum, but also of individualized instruction, and the child- 
centered school. 

This arrangement tended to be strengthened by virtue of the 
fact that it provided a more direct system of control. Any break 
in the line, with consequent spontaneous interaction among 
pupils might well mean that the teacher had lost that control 
which he felt it necessary to maintain. If the class were allowed 
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to become an interacting group, the behavior of the pupils would 
presumably not be contributing to the learning goals which the 
teacher hadin mind. Thus, ‘groupiness’ implied ‘bad discipline.’ 

Two factors have probably contributed to the movement away 
from this tutorial conception of our classrooms: the increasing 
interest and attention being given to social learning, and the 
awareness that the classrooms are, potentially at least, social 
situations. With the acceptance of the broader social goals of 
learning, no longer restricted to scholarly and intellectual activi- 
ties alone, dependence on the tutorial tradition began to lessen, 
and the potentialities of the class as a medium for instruction in 
social learning became clearer. 

The point where modern social psychology can offer desirable 
additions to the individualized approach lies in a recognition of 
the complex nature of what has in the past been rather loosely 
referred to as the stimulus situation when this situation is largely 
made up of other persons. The exploration of this phenomenon, 
and of the function of perceptual and conceptual processes in 
relation to it, is the chief contribution of the gestalt psychologists, 
whose point of view the late Kurt Lewin was largely responsible 
for bringing over into the interaction field of social psychology. 
Teachers have long known that pupils responded to other stimuli 
than the words of wisdom emanating from behind the teacher’s 
desk. But the teacher’s task was to eliminate such distraction 
so far as possible. And while this is still often desirable, we are 
now interested in these other stimuli also, in the interactions 
of the pupils among themselves and with the teacher. We are 
asking, what are the implications of viewing the class not merely 
as a number of individuals in the same room, but as a group? 

The exposition of this point of view in education did not 
have to wait for the recent developments in social psychology. 
Although the tone is definitely authoritarian, beginnings are 
found, for example in a volume entitled School Discipline,' by 
William C. Bagley, published in 1917. In this volume Bagley 
discussed in some detail the problem of what he called the 
‘‘unruly school.’”’ He pointed out twin antithetical causes: 
“harsh and unsympathetic treatment,” and ‘indulgence and 
weakness of control,’ conditions not too far removed from 
frustrating autocracy and laissez-faire, respectively. He went 
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on to indicate some of the “difficulties of reconciling the oppos- 
ing ideals of individualism and collectivism.’’ For trans- 
forming the unruly school he included among other conditions, 
“the importance of the objective attitude, and stimulating group 
responsibility.” 

Likewise many school practices, particularly in the extra- 
curricular field, have laid a foundation for group interaction. 
For a number of years group games and sports provided for 
codperative as well as for individual effort, and teacher-sponsored 
‘activities’ of the hobby-club variety tended to promote more 
informal teacher-pupil relationships. The project method, while 
it chiefly emphasized individual performance, also had a place 
for group activities. With the activity program came the edu- 
cational heyday of group participation involving the imitation 
of adult activities in stores, post offices and the like, but largely 
employed as a means for motivating learning and providing prac- 
tice in the traditional subjects. 

However, in nearly if not all of these situations, the teacher is 
set off against the class. His view of the class as a kind of unit 
is exemplified when the teacher asks a question and then says 
“‘Class,’’ calling for all to respond more or less in unison. The 
teacher is boss, though at times he would tolerate some freedom 
of action on the part of the children that would permit some 
release of tensions. Even when an ‘audience situation’ is pro- 
vided for pupils to read or recite passages they had learned, the 
same condition maintains. Similarly in matters of student 
deportment, now usually referred to as citizenship, the teacher 
is the interpreter of the mores of the culture for the pupils, and 
serves as judge, jury, and lord high executioner, all bundled into 
one. 

In some schools, the system of student government, with a 
student council, ideally shifts some of the responsibility to the 
pupils and permits pupil interaction and group decisions. Sim- 
ilarly, in what is referred to as teacher-pupil planning the teacher 
forsakes his antithetical position and becomes an actual group 
member in the réle of a resource person. It becomes clear that 
there has been a long period of gradual change in theory which 
has been followed by practice in some schools, the majority 
however probably trailing far behind. At any rate, it may be 
concluded that education is ready for a systematic overhauling 
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of its theory and practice in dealing with the class as a group, and 
that it is the proper task of educational psychologists to lead the 


way. 
CONCLUSIONS FROM RESEARCH IN GROUP DYNAMICS 


First, in order to explore some of the possible directions that 
our inquiry might take, let us review briefly a few of the research 
findings that deal with group functioning and group inter- 
relations in a wide variety of social settings. Although teachers 
work with groups and are daily troubled or aided by group phe- 
nomena in their classrooms, there has been strikingly little 
research on the dynamics of classroom groups. It is often diffi- 
cult to identify and study the many forces at work in a classroom 
situation, but recent research in group dynamics indicates that 
it is possible to develop the necessary theoretical formulations, 
hypotheses, and measuring methods for testing these hypotheses. 
The task remains to identify those areas in which we feel the 
presence of group phenomena is most relevant to the classroom 
setting. We have much to learn about the forces involved in the 
relationships among students, and between students and teacher. 
Since the relationship between teacher and class-groups, for 
example, is by its very nature changing and flexible, it is impor- 
tant that the concepts employed be adequate to deal with the 
dynamics of relationships, involving changing relationships 
among persons, and changing perceptions of the teacher and the 
class, as the members acquire new insights and learnings. 

A number of assertions from recent research in group dynamics 
have both theoretical and practical value for the field of educa- 
tional psychology and teaching methods. This list is not 
exhaustive and there will be no attempt to describe the nature 
of the studies from which these data are derived. Many of 
these findings are from laboratory investigations with groups, but 
a sufficient number of them were obtained in field-experiment 
settings to indicate that work of this nature can readily be done 
in the actual classroom setting, as well as in the laboratory. 
Some of these assertions are well-tested and validated. Others 
are less well proven. All of them have relevance and promise 
for educational psychology. 

1) The attitudes of an individual have their anchorage in the 
groups to which he belongs. Present evidence makes it apparent 
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that many attitudes can be changed more easily by making 
changes in certain properties of the group than by directly teach- 
ing the individuals, as individuals, even in a classroom audience 
situation.® '° 

2) The conduct and beliefs of pupils is regulated in large 
measure by the small groups within a classroom, such as friend- 
ship cliques, and the cohesive groups of students within a school. 
These groups demand conformity from their members to certain 
group standards, and the more cohesive the group, the greater 
is its power over the member.?® 

3) In some instances failure to learn may be advantageously 
conceptualized as resistance to change, using resistance here in 
the same sense as the therapist uses it in his relationships with a 
patient.* For example, the group standards developed by per- 
sons who were learning a motor task quite similar to a previously 
perfected one, and who were simply told what they were to do, 
were entirely different from the group standards developed in a 
group in which the learners participated in a discussion and made 
group decisions about the necessity for, and the nature of, the 
new task to be learned. Those who participated in the discus- 
sion learned much more, more rapidly, and with much less 
aggression and resentment toward the persons inducing them to 
make this change.” ” 

4) When frustrations are met, highly cohesive groups main- 
tain their effort in movement toward the group goal much more 
vigorously and effectively than do groups of low cohesiveness.® 

5) Groups, especially those similar to classroom groups, can 
be disrupted into separate cliques; or this threat of disruption 
can be eliminated, by the alteration of forces which determine 
the attractiveness of the group for the members. (For example, 
helping them to become aware of the strength of attraction they 
have for each other, or the degree to which membership in the 
group provides a way to achieve things they value highly.) 
This condition can be brought about most easily when the mem- 
bers become aware of the forces influencing them, but it can also 
be effected by an outsider, such as a teacher, who adroitly helps 





*It should be noted, however, that failure to change may be due to such 
‘resistance.’ There may be an inadequate set, unsatisfactory motivation, 
inability to comply with the demands of the goal or a rational non-acceptance 


of a new position. 
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the group to change the impact and strength of these forces 
surrounding and within their group.*® 

6) The training of persons for effective social action such as 
performance in school or civic service, can lead to greater effec- 
tiveness of effort by the trainees if they are members of a group 
which is being trained to work as a group, than will result if they 
are merely individuals in an audience situation.!! 

7) The amount of interaction among students in a class is 
determined in part by group factors. For example, in highly 
cohesive groups arriving at a decision that has general approval, 
the person whose viewpoint is too different from that of the rest 
will be rejected—that is, ignored. In a less well knit group, in 
which the discussion is not directed to a group decision, the 
deviate member is likely to get more comments directed to him 
than the person whose ideas are quite similar to those of the 
rest of the group.'® 

8) When the members see themselves competing for their 
own individual goals which make codéperative effort impossible, 
there is disruption of the ready communication of ideas, the 
coérdination of efforts and the friendliness and pride in one’s 
group which are basic to class harmony and effectiveness. The 
competitive grading system commonly used today is an illustra- 
tion in that it creates mutually exclusive goals among the mem- 
bers of a class group.*4 

9) The group climate or style of group life can have an impor- 
tant influence on the member’s personalities. One such style 
of group life can develop hostile, obedient, uncreative, ‘gold- 
brickers’; another can produce confused, purposeless, com- 
petitive, drifters; and still another can mould codéperative, 
flexible, purposeful, turn-taking, we-spirited persons. The group 
climate that produces such effects is created by the resultant of a 
number of group properties which can be combined in various 
ways, among which are the leadership style of the teacher or 
that of those who function most as group leaders, the degree of 
cohesiveness, which has already been mentioned, the group- 
member-skills, the suitability of the group process for the task 
in hand, the techniques employed by the teacher to satisfy his 
ego and other needs, and the tension-release patterns used by the 


group.” 18 
10) The reasons for the occasional failure of project methods, 
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and other teaching procedures which depend upon effectively 
functioning groups often lie in the ineffective use of group 
problem-solving methods, or in the unskillful handling of group 
procedures. Groups can help themselves to mature and improve 
their ability as a learning or producing team by diagnosing their 
own failures and planning ways of repairing their own deficiencies. 
Students of group development have devoted much attention to 
methods of group diagnosis, ways of presenting the findings 
to a group, and methods for alleviating a group’s procedural 
difficulties.® 

11) Certain forms of classroom behavior may be recognized 
as mechanisms developed for relieving tensions somewhat similar 
to those employed by an individual in relieving his tensions. 
For example, they employ patterns of group behavior which 
help avoid difficult tasks or unpleasant situations. These mech- 
anisms are often difficult to identify since they may either be 
wrongly perceived by the teacher as signs that the group is 
keeping busy, or they may be accepted as the usual troubles 
one gets into by the use of committee methods.'* 

12) Difficulties in the transfer of verbal learning to social 
behavior, can often be overcome by the use of that form of 
réle-playing referred to as reality practice, in which the par- 
ticipants try-out the behavior they are expected to use in a situ- 
ation from which all threat has been removed. Inhibition 
blindnesses, or fears of ‘learning’ certain content, or behaving in 
unaccustomed ways can be removed by the use of a ‘cultural- 
island,’ a situation where new group standards are generated 
while away from the source of the inhibitions. This procedure 
is effectively used in excursions, conferences, summer camps, and 
other group activities in which the person is under the pressure 
of group standards that are different from those at home, and so 
he dares to adopt forms of behavior which might be quite desir- 
able for him, but which he might hesitate to try out in his accus- 
tomed environment for fear of adverse criticism.’ 

Thus we can safely accept the view that group phenomena 
definitely affect the progress of learning, as well as the kind of 
learning that takes place. The educational significance of this 
view derives from the fact that the pupil’s attitudes as well as 
his behavior patterns are modifiable. Increased motivation in 
participating in the classroom activities, and consequently in 
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learning, derives from several different potential sources in a 
group atmosphere where good mental hygiene prevails. 

Three such potential sources of increased motivation will be 
considered. The first of these sources lies in method of goal 
determination—the extent to which the goals of the class are 
determined by the entire group including both pupils and teach- 
ers, in a truly co-participant sense. When this procedure is 
followed, the child will feel that he has some control over his own 
destiny and, therefore, is able to accept the group goals which he 
helped select as being his own personal goals. They are things 
which he himself wants to do and, therefore, he is more likely 
to follow through on them. The absence of such codetermined 
objectives does not mean the absence of group standards, but 
some of these standards are not likely to be the ones which the 
teacher would choose, or the ones which best promote learning. 
Such group standards as the ‘gentlemen’s mark’ of C, and the 
group rejection of the student who is too ‘eager,’ are familiar to 
all. Thus group standards in a classroom may inhibit good learn- 
ing as well as accelerate it. 

The second source of increased motivation lies in the extent 
to which the teachers and the pupils build a supportive atmosphere 
in the classroom, one which helps each child to realize that he is 
an accepted group member. When this condition maintains, 
each child has his own ‘area of freedom,’ within which he is 
free to make his own decisions. This area can often be much 
wider than is ordinarily supposed by teachers who are constantly 
making pupils’ decisions for them. Although the group may not 
approve of everything a pupil does, it still accepts him as a 
person. In this kind of an atmosphere the child is able to develop 
a greater feeling of security with his fellows. In addition—and 
this is the important contribution to learning—he is likely to feel 
freed from personal threat and criticism and, therefore, more 
willing to go ahead and try new things without fear, realizing 
that if he fails he will not be rejected either by the class or by the 
teacher. Thus failure can be a very positive learning experience 
because, once the emotional threat is removed, the child can look 
at his abilities and limitations far more objectively and with 
greater awareness of what next steps are required for his learning. 
It would seem that little learning can occur if the child is denied 
positive opportunities to make errors. 
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A third potential source of increased motivation lies in the 
extent to which the various members of the class are accepted as 
participating members. When they are so accepted, each can 
benefit from the knowledge, skills, and abilities of all the other 
members. They are no longer dependent primarily or solely on 
the teacher for all information and guidance. Besides offering 
the possibility of the development of broader understandings, 
this gives to each pupil the opportunity to be a contributor to the 
group, and the classroom becomes, then, a situation for mutual 
exchange, for mutual sharing. Research is beginning to show 
the increased productivity of groups which have this codéperative 
pattern of relationship.* Goal determination by the group, a 
supportive atmosphere, and a participating membership, then 
constitute three conditions of group organization of great effec- 
tiveness in developing motivation which contribute to the promo- 
tion of effective learning. 


THE ROLES OF A TEACHER 


What can the teacher do to develop and maintain these condi- 
tions conducive to learning? There are three fundamental réles 
which cover the things a teacher does. Actually these are not 
discrete parts of the teacher’s job, but they do carry quite differ- 
ent implications. The rdéles that will be discussed are the fol- 
lowing: (1) the instructional réle, (2) the réle of the democratic 
strategist, and (3) the réle of the therapist. Following this, we 
will ask how the teacher selects the proper réle, and how the 
actual operation of this réle can be evaluated. 

First, the instruction réle. It is obvious that the concept of 
what a teacher should do has changed over the years. To the 
Hoosier schoolmaster the matter was quite simple. He was the 
drill sergeant. The cadence of‘resitation was akin to the sound 
of marching feet. As mastei of the drill, he called the steps. 
This teacher also held the réle of academic authority; not only 
did he choose the school experiences, but he was also revered 
for his great storehouse of information. His very person was 
the embodiment of learning, and he was categorically right. 
This fundamental instructional réle has mellowed with the 
years. Now the teacher does not always have to know. He 
operates as an adult with superior learning to be sure, but serves 
more as a resource person explaining, telling, and demonstrating. 
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His drill-master’s uniform has been exchanged for the Socratic 
garb, for his instruction is more concerned with fostering the 
students’ power to think and reason. This major ‘informational 
rédle’ of the teacher is often discussed and is perhaps quite well 
understood. But it should be clear that this réle itself is not 
exclusively the property of the teacher. At times, especially as 
the content of the course falls within the experience of the stu- 
dents, the class members share or take over the instructional 
réle. As we come to understand more about the dynamics of 
the classroom, we realize that the way in which this réle is han- 
dled by the teacher has important effects on the total learning 
situation. 

A second major réle which the teacher must play is that of 
democratic strategist. This has been discussed by other writers 
under the heading of ‘‘group formation.’”’ With the goal of 
pupil participation the teacher must provide the occasion for the 
introduction of processes to facilitate teacher-pupil planning. 
To play this rédle successfully two things are required: a high 
regard for democratic values, and their implications, and a high 
level of psychological insight into group factors and individual 
personality. In the réle of a democratic strategist, the teacher 
helps the group utilize various methods of progress evaluation, 
and the information about their progress which they secure. 
He further helps them see and clarify their accomplishments, 
blocks, and failures, as well as the values in democratic group 
action. Thus the task is more than that of being merely an 
exponent of democratic education. This rédle becomes one ‘of 
activating democratic processes by helping the class to experience 
democratic goals and relationships in the design of their everyday 
classroom experiences. 

Understanding the dynamic forces which are affecting the 
class as a group and those which the techniques bring into play 
makes possible a contribution to democratic learning because 
our democratic ethics have established the educational goals and 
values. Techniques are selected in terms of their potentiality 
for contributing to the democratic goals of the group at the par- 
ticular time. It should be pointed out that on the basis of a 
different set of ethics for the same conditions in a group, different 
techniques would be selected in order to achieve the goals deter- 
mined by these differing ethics. However, since it is a contribu- 
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tion toward democratic learning that is desired, it is essential 
that teachers become as skilled as possible in understanding and 
working with their classroom groups. For a lack of such skill 
is likely to result in conditions which are quite the opposite of 
democratic, even though democratic techniques were supposedly 
being used. Democratic techniques do not exist per se; a tech- 
nique is democratic only to the extent that it serves as a means to 
help the group achieve its democratic goals at a particular time. 
For example, the democratic technique of voting has been used 
as a very effective method of imposing some small minority 
opinion on the group. 

A third important réle of the teacher can be subsumed under 
the title of therapist—a combination of clinician and group 
worker. Lest someone remonstrate at this obligation, let him 
be reminded that, willingly or not, every teacher plays this réle. 
Sometimes it is somewhat separate from other functions, but 
more often it is embedded in the classroom life while other func- 
tions predominate. No teacher avoids being a group worker, 
although some are more successful than others and some do crude 
jobs to besure. The rdle of therapist implies group management 
to the end of helping all of the children toward individual and 
social adjustment. This means a degree of permissiveness, the 
establishment of rapport with each child, and the conduct of the 
work without the teacher’s ego becoming involved. Such mas- 
terful, objective, ‘impersonal’ human relationships are hard to 
come by. No one person is able to meet the differential needs of 
thirty-five or more children and serve as a cushion to soften the 
blows of harsh reality dealt out by the child’s peer culture. But 
one tries. To do this the teacher must so act as to be the 
implicit embodiment of an acceptable code of behavior. Time 
and time again the mores of mental hygiene are illustrated as the 
teacher relates to the children, to their feelings and to their 
problems. 

It is through the supportive atmosphere previously discussed 
that the teachers’ therapeutic work is carried on. In a conflict 
situation pupils may come to the teacher as a judge or decision 
maker. The case need not be handled arbitrarily, but it must be 
handled. Teachers can never be neutrals but are continually 
interpreting ‘the law’ as it applies in individual cases. In the 
therapist réle, the teacher shares insights concerning human 
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behavior, helps to get at causes of conflict and to find methods of 
resolving it. Sometimes the teacher serves this end by just being 
a friend, or he may provide, or himself be, an example with whom 
the child can identify in the Freudian sense. At any rate, the 
teacher must be an expert in human relations, understanding 
both the group and the individual. 

In general teachers play this rédle least adequately of all. 
They tend toward being moralists, policemen, or punitive agents 
expecting good character to be developed by decree. While we 
have much to learn in applying the therapist réle to the teacher, 
we already understand enough to know that such a playing of the 
réle spells failure. The reason for such failure may often be 
that the teacher, having personal needs, tends to exploit the 
situation to satisfy these needs. We have in mind the need to 
be loved, the desire to avoid conflict, or pressures from latent 
hostility as examples. A very common attitude is the desire 
for dependency, where the teacher is happy if the students 
remain attached and dependent. Redl'* has written a very 
interesting paper approaching this from a slightly different angle 
in which he shows how teachers tend to orient the whole atmos- 
phere so that it plays into a masochistic or sadistic syndrome, to 
take only two examples. This is a complicated study in depth 
psychology, fraught with controversy. But it is not without 


point to us. 


SITUATION AND CHOICE OF ROLE 


From the point of view we have been discussing, it will be seen 
that there is no single complex of réles a teacher plays. The 
different legitimate objectives of a classroom demand different 
emphases. Certainly groups of children differ in their leader- 
ship qualities, and other individual and group factors need to be 
studied and understood. The question the teacher would then 
ask is: ‘‘What technique will contribute most effectively, in 
terms of the dynamics of my class at this time, to the goals and 
values which are held by the class (or myself, depending on who 
determines the goals)?”” ‘Two things are needed in selecting the 
techniques: (1) a knowledge of the dynamics of the technique 
itself, and (2) a knowledge of the goals and values of the group. 
, Knowledge about groups will help materially in gaining an 
understanding of the dynamics of a particular technique, and of 
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the kinds of forces in the group which it brings into play in a 
positive (or negative) manner under specified conditions. To 
know these dynamics is important. Otherwise the teacher may 
fall into the trap of thinking that certain techniques are ‘good’ 
per se, forgetting that a technique will contribute to the group 
only as it is able to draw on the positive forces present in the 
group at the time. If the condition of the group is different at a 
particular time, the ‘good’ technique may bring out all that is 
‘bad’ in the group, causing him to wonder why it didn’t work, or 
to blame the group for ‘not codperating.’ 


SOME TYPICAL CUES FOR ROLE CHANGES 


How is it possible to determine which rdéle to play at a par- 
ticular time? What are the characteristics of a group which will 
serve as cues for shifting réles? One such cue is group ‘apathy.’ 
If the group is lethargic and passive, one must start searching 
for reasons. Is it the course content? The teaching methods? 
A general atmosphere of repression? Children who do not 
become boisterous at times are living under the control of teach- 
ers who are misers of freedom. 

Another cue is to be found in the rapidity of ‘spread of dis- 
order.’ In a group with adequate morale and goal involvement, 
disturbances do not spread easily. If one child upsets the room, 
individual work with that child is, of course, indicated. But 
more important is the signal it gives about the group condition. 
If a ‘bad actor’ is a source of rapid contagion, the bond of com- 
mon purpose must be weak indeed. This condition may be 
caused by such a simple thing as the need for a change of activity 
due to a requirement for overlong attention to a specific task. 
It may be a tension for muscle discharge, or it may go far beyond 
this to a fundamental dissatisfaction with the teacher behavior. 

Other cues for further diagnosis and réle modification include 
the presence of isolates, cliques, scapegoating, exclusiveness, 
extreme competitiveness, and the like. How much do teachers 
know about diagnosing these things? Indeed, how much help 
can educational psychologists give? Once the teacher really 
understands the situation and appreciates its deeper aspects, the 
réle complex to meet the situation can usually be found. The 
task of the educational psychologist is to see that teachers 
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are so trained that they will understand the dynamics of that 
situation. 

Understanding more about the dynamics of groups helps the 
teacher in ‘a variety of ways toward increasing his effectiveness 
in the réles that are appropriate in different situations. As more 
is learned about the theory and research on groups, new ways of 
thinking about the classroom situation will at first be gained, 
ways which may have been overlooked before. The impor- 
tance of effective communication will come to be recognized in 
giving instructions and in expressing ideas. The relationships 
between the various pupils in the class will be studied, how they 
feel about each other, and the leader-group relationships, and 
gradually the teacher will become aware of his own behavior in 
the class and the kinds of effect it has on the pupils. 

Of course, it is not easy to take one’s knowledge into the class- 
room and become immediately aware of these complex interrela- 
tionships. Often it takes considerable training in observation 
and experience to be able to see, especially at the time it is hap- 
pening, what is occurring in the group and what its causal rela- 
tionships and potential effects are. The transition from ‘book 
learning’ to ‘observation skill’ is a difficult one to make, but it 
must be made if knowledge about groups is to contribute to teach- 
ing effectiveness. 


EVALUATION 


‘How does one know one has effectively employed the correct 
réle? Were the results in the true psychological sense, those 
which were described? Was there progress by the individual or 
the class in the direction of the goals which had been established, 
and was this progress as great as it might have been if some other 
teacher réle had been used, or if this present rdle had been carried 
through more effectively? And were the dynamics of group 
relationships improved as a result of this particular réle? Is 
the class in the ‘healthier’ condition and more ready to take for- 
ward steps toward whatever new goals may be established, or 
have they achieved some of their important goals at great cost 
to themselves and to their interrelations in the group? 

Information about these questions can come from different 
sources. The teacher, by employing the same sensitivity and 
observational skill used in individual diagnosis of pupil difficulties 
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will become accustomed to diagnosing the group. An examina- 
tion of the condition of the group will be an examination, at 
least in part, of the way in which the role previously employed 
affected the group and their response to it. Diagnosis and 
evaluation, then, go hand-in-hand as a continuing process for 
the teacher. Evaluation of a previous step, in a large measure, 
provides the cues for the next step, and for the choice of the role 
to be employed. 

Of course, the teacher is not the only source of evaluation data 
in the classroom. To overlook the students’ contributions is to 
disregard not only a most important source of information, but 
it is to deny the students the opportunity of evaluating their 
experience in the class which is the basis for making decisions to 
improve themselves as individuals and as class members for future 
work. It is not an easy task, obviously, to carry through an 
effective evaluation as a group, but the process may be a most 
valuable educational experience for all. !° 

A third source of evaluation data depends on the availability 
of outside persons who could be called into the classroom as 
observers. Someone who is not himself involved in the group 
is often able to note many important situations which the person 
who is trying to carry through an effective teaching job almost 
necessarily overlooks. The outside observer—whether he be a 
supervisor, principal, fellow teacher, or trained clinician—can 
note these situations. And to the extent that he has the personal 
skill in his relationships with those individuals to discuss his 
observations with the teacher freely and acceptingly, he can be 
of service in increasing the teacher’s own skill in the classroom. 
He may also take the next step and open his insights to the group 
as a whole, helping them to see and comprehend more fully the 
processes of group interaction. 
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2) WHAT EDUCATIONAL MEASUREMENT 
IN THE EDUCATION OF TEACHERS? 


WALTER W. COOK 
University of Minnesota 


In determining what educational measurement has to con- 
tribute to the education of teachers we shall attempt to answer 
three questions: (1) How can measurement improve the classroom 
learning situation? (2) What are some of the most important 
knowledges, skills, attitudes, and abilities which the teacher 
needs with reference to measurement? and (3) How can these 
needs be most effectively met in the teacher education program? 


HOW MEASUREMENT AIDS IN IMPROVING THE CLASSROOM LEARN- 
ING SITUATION 


The most important characteristic of a favorable learning situ- 
ation is a strong ego-involved drive on the part of the learner to 
acquire the various socially approved behavior patterns with 
which the school is concerned. To assume that learning activi- 
ties can be self-sustaining and ends in themselves is perhaps one 
of the most common errors in educational thinking. Such activi- 
ties are in reality the means of acquiring an increasing realization 
of social status, prestige, and other basic ego satisfactions. What 
the learner really strives for is social position with security, 
prestige status with his peers, favorable attention, and recogni- 
tion of his special virtues, abilities, and accomplishments. He 
also wants success in what he undertakes, some adventure, and a 
progressive broadening of significantly related and meaningful 
new experiences. A good school or a good learning situation is 
one in which these fundamental cravings of the individual are 
satisfied through educative experiences. 

The eight-year-old who gets up at an early hour to practice 
reading a story he has volunteered to read to the class, the alge- 
bra student who burns the midnight oil with the really tough 
problems, the extra hours spent on a special report, the football 
squad at its gruelling practice, and the boy who secures a paper 
route to earn money to buy a trumpet, to take lessons for six 
months, to get to play in the band and wear a flashy uniform, are 
all examples of the social prestige factor in the learning situation. 


The problem then is to make learning highly satisfying in this 
339 
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sense. It should not be preparation for prestige getting—it 
should be prestige getting. 

Certain elements of the classroom situation which are related 
to the prestige goal and which may be improved through the 
proper use of measurement are: 

1) Classification and grouping. The first consideration is that 
students should be classified in such a way that no embarrass- 
ment or stigma is attached. The student should be among his 
recognized peers if status in the group is to be sought. This 
primary grouping must be largely in terms of overall physical 
and social development. The secondary grouping must be in 
terms of common achievements and learning needs. Group 
unity and cohesiveness are essential. These result from having 
common goals, common understandings, common efforts, com- 
mon interests, common difficulties and common achievements. 

2) The individual student should be placed in reading materials 
and problems comfortable for his level of ability. Success and 
the means of attaining it must be emphasized. An optimistic 
and encouraging atmosphere should prevail in the classroom. 

3) Individual instruction with recognition of specific accom- 
plishments and attention to specific deficiencies should be 
possible. 

4) Objective measures of achievement and progress are effec- 
tive stimulants to further efforts. 

5) The student should have a clear conception of what he is 
attempting to accomplish. The objectives must be clear. He 
should also know what his specific errors and misunderstandings 
are. The means of self-appraisal and identification of needs 
should be provided. Shortcomings should always be consid- 
ered as something to overcome, not ridiculed. 

6) The teacher should have an economical method of determin- 
ing the interests, problems, aptitudes, abilities, physical condi- 
tion, social adjustment and self-adjustment of each student. 

7) The goals of each child should tax his abilities and yet be 
reasonable for him. There should not be competition among 
students unequal in ability. 


WHAT THE TEACHER NEEDS TO KNOW ABOUT MEASUREMENT 


Instruments of educational measurement are simply the 
means by which the quantitative aspects of human behavior are 
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observed with greater accuracy and economy of time. To the 
extent that such instruments are valid and conform to the 
principles of quantitative logic it becomes possible to know with 
greater exactness the relationship among the various aspects of 
educational procedure the aptitude of learners, and changes in 
human behavior. The purpose of this being to make possible 
more accurate prediction and control in the educational process. 

To use measurement effectively in improving the learning 
situation the teacher needs to know not only how to apply the 
instruments and read the scores meaningfully, but also how to 
modify the learning situation in terms of what the scores reveal. 
The teacher must have a bowing acquaintance with the fund of 
research based on measurement and commonly designated as 
individual differences, child development, learning theory, mental 
hygiene, and group dynamics. Measurement is simply a tool 
to increase the accuracy and efficiency of observation; its value 
depends upon the insights of the user. 

The following itemization of what a teacher needs to know in 
order to use measurement effectively is suggestive, but certainly 
not exhaustive. The teacher needs to know: 

1) What standardized tests are most commonly used in the 
subjects and at the grade levels he proposes to teach. He 
should have taken the tests, administered the tests, scored, and 
interpreted them. 

2) How to compute percentile ranks and standard scores and 
interpret them with reference to equal units on the base line of 
the normal frequency curve. How to convert a standard score 
to a percentile rank. 

3) How to compute age scores, grade scores and intelligence 
quotients. The advantages and disadvantages of each type of 
score. 

4) How to compute, interpret, and use properly the following 
statistics: median, mean, standard deviation, product moment 
coefficient of correlation and simple tests of significance. (The 
computation of these statistics from a frequency distribution is 
not necessary and tends to inhibit understanding. Computa- 
tions should be kept simple with emphasis on understanding.) 

5) How to compute and interpret coefficients of reliability 
and validity with understanding of the factors which influence 
each. 
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6) How to interpret a test score with reference to the standard 
error of measurement. 

7) How to construct an objective test with attention to the 
following details: (a) stating objectives in terms of changes in 
behavior; (b) organizing subject matter through which these 
objectives are attained; (c) the advantages and disadvantages 
of the various types of objective items; (d) the proper sampling 
of objectives and subject matter; (e) the answer sheet; and (f) 
the scoring key. 

8) How to compute by at least one simple method the per 
cent accuracy and discriminating power of test items; what the 
relationship of these two measures are to the form of the distri- 
bution of test scores; and their influence on reliability and 
validity. 

9) How to construct individual and class educational profiles 
to show development over a period of years. 

10) How to prepare for and conduct an interview with a par- 
ent, analyzing the achievement and behavior characteristics of a 
pupil. What one should learn from a parent in such an interview. 

11) What to anticipate when a battery of tests is administered 
toaclass. For example, that the four-standard-deviation-range 
of ability and achievement at the first-grade level is approxi- 
mately four years, at the sixth-grade level it is eight years, and 
at the high-school level it is approximately ten years. The 
teacher should know a simple method of determining this for any 
grade level. He should also know that the typical pupil will 
show approximately eighty per cent as much variability in his 
various traits as the class does in the various abilities. 

12) That age groups show no more variability than grade 
groups even when a considerable amount of retardation is prac- 
ticed. For example, if the beginning seventh grade were to be 
made up of all the twelve-year olds in the school the variability 
of this group would not be significantly greater than the seventh 
grade which exists with its typical range of about five years in 
chronological age. 

13) That a high rate of failure simply reduces the general 
intellectual and achievement levels of a school through the hoard- 
ing of slow learning pupils. 

14) That where pupils are stimulated to maximum develop- 
ment in a given area the best predictor of growth in that area is 
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past achievement, not intelligence. For example, the best pre- 
dictor of achievement in arithmetic is past achievement in 
arithmetic, not the intelligence test score. 

15) That pupils should be grouped differently for instruction 
in each learning area. For example, not only will the grouping 
for reading be different from that for arithmetic, but the group- 
ing for basic reading instruction will differ from the grouping for 
reading in connection with unit activities and that still different 
bases for grouping will prevail in the remedial reading and free 
reading programs. 

16) That not all the important aspects of child development 
are now measurable and hence other means must be used to assess 
achievement in many areas. 

17) That some learning is of a highly temporary nature while 
other learning is relatively permanent. The tests used should 
emphasize the permanent learnings. 

18) That readiness tests, diagnostic tests, and to some extent 
achievement tests are based on a systematic approach to errors 
and learning difficulties, hence by studying these tests the teacher 
will develop his ability to observe significant behavior and 
become less dependent upon such tests. 

19) That the use of measurement makes possible the child 
development approach to education as opposed to the subject- 
matter-to-be-covered approach. 

20) That because of the variability of classroom groups, the 
grade levels at which certain knowledge, skills, and abilities 
should be learned cannot be determined with any degree of 
specificity. 

21) That since life outside the school recognizes and rewards 
a great variety of aptitudes and combinations of aptitudes, the 
school should do the same. 

22) How to apply at least one readability formula to reading 
materials. 

23) That determining pupil status in a given developmen- 
tal area and adjusting instruction to status is good teaching 
procedure. 

24) That measurement as a motivating condition has three 
functions in the learning process: (1) The energizing function, to 
increase the general level of activity and effort. (2) The direc- 
tive function, to direct the activity of the learner into desirable 
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channels. (3) The selective function, to determine the responses 
which will be fixated and the responses which will be eliminated. 
25) That the major functions of a comprehensive testing 
program are: 
(a) To direct curriculum emphasis by: (1) Focusing attention 
on as many of the important ultimate objectives of education 
as possible. (2) Clarification of educational objectives to teach- 
ers and pupils. (3) Determining elements of strength and weak- 
ness in the instructional program of the school. (4) Discovering 
inadequacies in curriculum content and organization. 
(b) To provide for educational guidance of pupils by: (1) Pro- 
viding a basis for predicting individual pupil achievements in 
each learning area. (2) Serving as a basis for the preliminary 
grouping of pupils in each learning area. (3) Discovering special 
aptitudes and disabilities. (4) Determining the difficulty of 
material a pupil can read with profit. (5) Determining the 
level of problem-solving ability in various areas. 
(c) Tostimulate the learning activities of pupils by: (1) Enabling 
pupils to think of their achievement in objective terms. (2) 
Giving pupils satisfaction for the progress they make, rather 
than for the relative level of achievement they attain. (3) 
Enabling pupils to compete with their past performance record. 
(4) Measuring achievement objectively in terms of accepted 
educational standards, rather than only by the subjective 
appraisal of teachers. 


TEACHING EDUCATIONAL MEASUREMENT 


To achieve the objectives outlined above will require no less 
than the equivalent of five quarter hours of college work, three 
hours per week of lectures and readings, paralleling four hours of 
laboratory work. The course should be one of the first if not 
the first in the professional curriculum because: (1) It is syste- 
matic, has definite content, and requires strenuous intellectual 
effort. (2) It provides readiness for professional study and the 
reading of educational literature. (3) It introduces the student 
to the school and individual pupils in a concrete meaningful way. 
(4) It avoids the stigma commonly attached to beginning courses 
in education resulting from their highly generalized laboring of 
the obvious and the inconsequential. 

Considerable individualization of instruction in measurement 
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is desirable. The varying capacities of students, fields of special- 
ization, levels at which teaching is planned, interests and readi- 
ness of students require that there will be some differentiation in 
readings and laboratory work. 

The students should be placed in contact with elementary- or 
high-school pupils as early as possible. Each teacher candidate 
should have practice in administering, scoring, interpreting, 
recording and reporting various measurements for at least one 
pupil. By bringing together these individual studies the prob- 
lems of both the individual pupil and the entire class can become 
matters of study and discussion. The purposes of measurement 
and statistics in the work of a teacher are made obvious from the 
beginning through such procedures. 

Students should have experiences in reading educational litera- 
ture which involves quantitative and statistical interpretation. 
The professional sequence in teacher education should make 
demands upon the student for his knowledge of quantitative, 
objective, and measurement concepts in reporting observations 
in student-teaching, in reading assignments, and in understand- 
ing lectures. 

The students should have experience in constructing various 
types of teacher-made tests. The administration of such tests 
may of necessity be delayed until the period of student-teaching. 
Emphasis should be placed on the objectives to be measured and 
the refinement of tests on the basis of data collected through their 
administration. 

Much of the detailed knowledge necessary for measuring readi- 
ness or making a diagnosis of needs in reading, arithmetic, 
English, etc. will of necessity be taken up when the student 
studies method in these specific areas. 

The nature of the course can be most concisely described by 
outlining in parallel columns the approximate sequence of topics 
in the lecture and laboratory periods. 


Lectures and Readings Laboratory work, Problems and 
3 hours per week Observations, 4 hours per week 
1) The nature and extent of indi- 1) Observing the administration of 
vidual differences in the school. group tests. 
2) Trait differences, and the limita- 2) Observing the administration of 
tions of over-all homogeneous individual mental tests. 


grouping. 3) The scoring of a test battery. 
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Lectures and Readings 
3 hours per week 

3) The effects of various policies of 
promotion and grouping. 

4) Teaching objectives as related to 
temporary learning, permanent 
learning, and homogeneity of 
achievement. 

5) Administrative procedures neces- 
sary for meeting the educational 
needs of individual children. 

6) Curriculum policies necessary for 
meeting the educational needs 
of individual children. 

7) Educational objectives as related 
to measurement procedure. 

8) The logical aspects of educational 
measurement. What measure- 
ment is, how it differs from 
enumeration, evaluation, judg- 
ment and testing. Derived 
scores, validity, reliability, sam- 
pling and objectivity. 

9) Percentile scores. 

10) Standard scores. 

11) Age scores. 

12) Grade scores. 

13) Intelligence quotient. 

14) The meaning of a coefficient of 
correlation. 

15) The meaning and measuring of 
test validity. 

16) The meaning and measuring of 
test reliability. 

17) Factors which influence test 
validity and reliability. 

18) The procedure in constructing 
an objective test. Statement of 
objectives. Outline of subject 
matter. Advantages and dis- 
advantages of various types of 
items. The answer sheet and 
scoring key. 

19) Determining item difficulty. 

20) Determining discriminating 
power of test items. 

21) The proper selection of items 


Laboratory work, Problems and 
Observations, 4 hours per week 
4) Making educational profiles of 
individual pupils and studying 

growth records. 

5) Studying the educational needs 
of a pupil by observing samples 
of work, permanent records, and 
observation of behavior. 

6) Observing classes in which pupils 
have been grouped in terms of 
learning needs. Observing ma- 
terials used, problems, proce- 
dures, and objectives. 

7) Computation of percentile scores. 
(Using actual test scores) 

8) Computation of the mean. 

9) Computation of the standard de- 
viation. 

10) Computation of standard scores. 

11) Problems involving the conver- 
sion of a standard score to a 
percentile rank. 

12) The normal probability curve. 

13) Computation of the product 
moment coefficient of correla- 
tion. 

14) Predicting achievement in read- 
ing from reading readiness 
scores. (This for primary 
teachers, other problems of pre- 
diction for other teachers.) 

15) The standard error of estimate. 

16) Tests of significance. 

17) Constructing an objective test, 
stating objectives, outlining sub- 
ject matter, building items, 
making an answer sheet and 
scoring key. 

18) Administering the test when 
possible. 

19) Computing item difficulties. 

20) Computing an index of discrimi- 
nation. 

21) Revising the test in terms of 
item difficulty and discriminat- 
ing power. 
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Lectures and Readings 
3 hours per week 
for a test with reference to diffi- 
culty and discriminating power. 
22) Correcting scores for chance 


success. 
23) The criteria of an ideal testing 
program. 
Achievement tests 
Prognostic tests 
Readiness tests 


Diagnostic tests 
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Laboratory work, Problems and 
Observations, 4 hours per week 
22) Observing readiness testing and 
follow-up procedures. 

23) Observing diagnostic testing and 
remedial procedures. 

24) Observing a good teacher-parent 
conference. 

25) Determining the reading diffi- 
culty of a book. 
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3) HOW CAN THE PSYCHOLOGY OF 
DEVELOPMENT IN INFANCY AND CHILDHOOD 
HELP TEACHERS? 


WILLIAM F. BRUCE 


State University of New York, State Teachers College, 
Oneonta, New York 


The term, ‘psychology of development,’ is used here to empha- 
size the study of ‘relations’ among the facts and factors of 
development. Educational psychology becomes more scientific 
and sound as it exposes relations between various aspects of 
development, such as those between physical growth and social 
acceptability, between emotional attitudes and intelligent 
response in test situations, or between social class status and 
motivation in school. The thousands of factual items discov- 
ered by recent investigations in such fields as physical growth, 
intellectual attainment, and sociological studies of youth in 
rural and urban communities, can so fill the time of instructors 
and students in professional courses that the psychological rela- 
tions involved scarcely can be seen or even vaguely understood. 
If the psychology of development at any age level is to be help- 
ful to teachers, it must reach far beyond the memorization of 
facts into actual comprehension of the processes of development. 

One way of insuring that the teacher understands the psycho- 
logical relations involved in development is to study growth with 
an eye upon the characteristic life-styles of particular persons. 
The life-style of a child is his way of walking, talking, meeting 
other children and adults; in short, his way of behaving as a 
whole person. In studying him we may look analytically at his 
physique, his health history, his family pattern, and his interests 
in and out of school; but our understanding of him and of the 
psychology of personality comes through relating these various 
parts to the individual’s whole life-style. The process by which 
the teacher comes to understand the significance for education 
of the facts in a variety of fields is by alternating attention from 
the problem presented by the person’s whole behavior to one or 
more parts of the situation and then back again with suggestions 
about how to guide the child. Thus the student comes to see the 
particular item as a member of a dynamic pattern of child 


behavior. 
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Since the personality of even a young child is exceedingly com- 
plex, the student of educational psychology will find his scientific 
sources Classified under such titles as emotional energy and con- 
flict, motivation from drive to purpose, and physical develop- 
ment. The student-teacher and his college instructor must not 
allow these analytic categories to break in pieces his concern 
for the well-rounded development of whole persons. These 
materials organized around particular aspects are to be used in 
discovering and understanding relations that may open the way 
for modification of the child’s life-style through guidance. 

Another way to keep the enlightening relations in the fore- 
ground of the teacher’s study of the psychology of development 
is to think of the entire life-cycle rather than treating separately 
such periods as infancy, earl childhood, adolescence, 
maturity, and old age. hile the ten-year-old’s most adequate 
preparation for maturity is living most fully today on his own 
terms according to his own present capacities, the teacher can 
scarcely understand him psychologically without seeing the rela- 
tions between his behavior in earlier years and his present style 
of life.) Nor can the teacher wisely guide the ten-year-old with- 
out a/thoughtful look ahead toward the adolescence which is 
fast approaching and toward the maturity that lies beyond. 
Although the elementary-school teacher takes particular responsi- 
bility for children of a certain age level, he will understand the 
psychology of development at that age more fully as he sees it 
in the long context of an ideal life-cycle stretching through four 
score years or more. 

A further warning emerges from the discussion of age-level 
periods, such as childhood and adolescence. Too often ele- 
mentary-school teachers and secondary-school teachers in both 
pre-service and in-service training are faced with courses entitled 
for the former, ‘‘ Psychology of Child Development,’’ and for the 
latter, ‘‘Psychology of Adolescence.’ This legitimate difference 
/in emphasis is apt to lead into drawing sharp lines of contrast as 
though the jump from childhood into adolescence came on a 
particular day and radically changed the style of life. Actually, 
although the first menstruation may be taken as a physiological 
criterion of the girl’s leaving childhood and entering adolescence, 
her change in bodily form and rate of physical growth often 
becomes evident many months earlier, while her interest in boys 
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may have likewise changed earlier or may be much delayed. The 
chief psychological principles helpful to teachers have to do with 
the continuity of life-style in the midst of growing up and with 
the great range of individual differences in rate of physical and 
social development. Since many elementary-school youngsters 
are physically and socially adolescents, and many high-schoolers 
are still childish in body or spirit or both, and because of the con- 
tinuity throughout the life-cycle, all teachers may well study the 
psychology of development over a span of life inclusive at least 
of childhood and adolescence. 

Since it is our responsibility in this discussion to emphasize 
childhood rather than adolescence, we turn back to the begin- 
nings of life to find in these early stages psychological principles 
helpful to the teacher. How much time and emphasis shall be 
placed upon considering the very beginnings of life involving 
the processes of physiological heredity and pre-natal growth? 
Here we run the danger, when we use a chronological-develop- 
ment approach, of getting halfway through the course before the 
child is born as we get immersed in the interesting facts of pre- 
natal development. The teacher does need, however, to relate 
the facts of the complexity of human inheritance and the unpre- 
dictability in particular cases of general capacity and tempera- 
ment to the range of individual differences in the school class. 
Likewise, the pre-natal stage throws light upon the relations 
between endocrine-gland action and physiological growth and 
thereby later intellectual capacity. Birth injuries and partial 
suffocation may be mentioned as added evidence that the 
diversities in general capacity may have causal factors other 
than genetic differences. By linking the pre-natal and post- 
natal months the dual principle of differentiation-integration in 
physical growth and motor development may become clear 
enough on these relatively simple terms that it may be under- 
stood as a psychological process underlying much of our modern 
view of intellectual and social learning ir later years. Thus we 
turn back to the very start of life because there the teacher of any 
level can reach certain understandings of development most 
effectively. 

One problem that students of development raise insistently is 





1 See discussion of adolescence by Dr. Glenn M. Blair following. 
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the relative effect upon the whole life-cycle of the infancy period. 
Here the teacher needs much help from the educational psycholo- 
gist in reaching a balanced view between extremes. Although 
‘the public generally and educators particularly have largely 
escaped from the clutches of the fatalistic hereditarians, they are 
plagued by other doctrines to the effect that the life-style is fixed 
beyond repair or modification in infancy. The behaviorists and 
sociologists have contended that conditioning factors and the 
cultural patterns early make the person what he is, and there he 
stays. Apparently, the teacher is offered no hope that the child 
can be guided nor that the culture can be improved. The 
Freudians have depicted how the oral, anal, and genital experi- 
ences of infancy along with much mistraining in our culture about 
toileting and sex have established a fixed personality which feels 
and sees life in unchanged ways even through the adult years. 
Other clinical studies of infants under impersonal institutional 
care have brought recognition of the need of cuddling the baby, 
if we are to have either healthful physical and social development 
or effective intelligence. Here again the class in educational 
psychology must select carefully and balance evidence judiciously 
if it is to get on with the study of children supported by a degree 
of confidence that some may mature adequately. On the other 
hand, to refuse to face the evidence of the profound and far- 
reaching effects of infant experience submitted by the clinician, 
the sociologist, and the psychologist of learning is to blind the 
teacher to the important relations between infancy and later 
childhood. 

Can the teacher of eight-year-olds get psychological under- 
standing from studying the behavior of two’s and three’s in 
nursery school and four’s and five’s in kindergarten? The 
specialists in ‘early childhood education’ reply that this period 
is just the stage in which real understanding can come as the 
student sees these young children forming their individual life- 
styles in groups. / Certainly, the numerous studies of the social 
development of young children throw a great flood of encouraging 
light upon the possibilities of development with skillful guidance 
in small groups. | Much more of the favorable change in ele- 
mentary-school practice during recent decades can be credited to 
leadership from below in the kindergarten than from above in 
the high school and the general college. The relation to the 
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learning process of high energy output of run-about children, 
when released in activity among appropriate things for building, 
climbing, and picturing, and among other pre-schoolers and 
teachers with whom one can talk and play, eat and work, has 
been revealing. The teacher of older children will wish to move 
on, however, after careful attention to selected studies of these 
younger children which are most significantly related to the 
development of older children. The psychology of the young 
child, in spite of its vividness, should not too much delay the 
student whose responsibility lies with a higher age level. 

What contributions to the teacher’s work come directly out 
of the study of the psychology of development in childhood, say 
at ages six to twelve approximately? Space permits the mention 
of only a few fruitful areas. 

The relations of the physical organism to the cultural environ- 
ment is a continuing theme of psychological study at every age 
level. In this back-and-forth process the child becomes a person 
to respect as he takes on the language and customs of his home, 
of his peer group of age-mates, and of the wider community. By 
this process, which can be likened to a conversation between two 
people, sometimes harsh and sometimes friendly, the helpless, 
hungry infant becomes a child with a measure of intelligence and 
of social accomplishment. Fortunately, there are two sides to 
the process, so that he early begins to remake his family, his 
play group, his school class, and even his teacher. This process 
is often labeled ‘interaction,’ but it is more than friction between 
two cogwheels, more than the wear between auto tire and pave- 
ment. It is actually a ‘transaction’ in which a change occurs in 
both the individual and the society. This process of accultura- 
tion is creative, although some sociological discussions of cultural 
pressures and class status sound as if the child was merely being 
‘molded’ by his culture. How the culture is transmitted to 
youth and at the same time is gradually transformed, especially 
in a modern democracy, is a central problem of the psychology of 
development. 

The teacher today finds at hand many new techniques for 
studying the relations of the individual organism to the cultural 


environment. Sociometric techniques help the teacher to under- 


who is neglected or rejected. The relations to learning situations 
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can be traced, and teachers begin to build a vital psychology of 
their own. The studies of class status in typical communities 
give the alert teacher hints concerning the origins of learning 
failures and successes in family culture and language habits and 
in emotional feelings of inferiority, superiority, security, or mobil- 
ity strain. The study of groups in action on the adult and 
adolescent levels is indicating some of the ways in which compe- 
tition among the pupils in a class can be replaced by team work 
of the children, which is at once more rational and more demo- 
cratic. Thus the modern teacher gains help from a deeper 
understanding of the child as a member of a class group, and 
teachers may also receive suggestions concerning the development 
of a class of individuals into a group that works dynamically 
with the teacher. 

Some instructors make motivation the central theme of their 


teaching. Here the studies may range from the measurement of — a 


various biological drives in rats to what part of a child’s day is 
given to the movies, radio, and comics in 1950, and on to the 
ethical purposes that begin to take form in the relatively mature 
twelve-year-old. In all this study of motives the important, but 
personality developing in individual children. Many pages have 
been written on the psychology of interests involving the collec- 
tion of much data, in which the psychology of development ran 
much thinner than in that old study of young John Dewey on. 
Interest and Effort. The relating of concepts such as interest and Ww 
effort, freedom and control, external and internal diseipline, drive 
and purpose, is more useful to the teacher than bookfuls of raw 
facts. The psychology of the development of motivation is still 
a fertile but only partially cultivated field. 

After venturing into cultural inquiries that emphasize group 
processes and considering the possibilities of modifying interests, 
is it helpful to teachers to look at the individual again in terms of 
a personality or ‘self’ seeking maturity? Such an analysis of 
the ‘self’ into several more or less related phases aids the student 
in understanding children and incidentally his own more-or-less 
mature ‘self.’ Certainly, psychological distinctions arise out of 
considering the ‘self’ (1) which he has, (2) which he thinks he has, 
(3) which others think he has, and (4) which he thinks he ought 
to have. Using the contributions of philosophers, psycho- 
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analysists, and lay observers the teacher may learn to distinguish 
among (1) the actual behavior of a child, (2) that child’s own 
description of his behavior with its rationalizations, excuses, and 
escapes, (3) the biased evaluations of others, particularly the 
teacher’s own estimate, and (4) the ideal or super-ego to which 
the child aspires.’And before the teacher leaves the study of the 
psychology of development he may become concerned to under- 
stand himself more fully and to overcome some of the personal 
barriers that stand between him and accurate study and wise 
guidance of the children. Among these barriers within the 
personality may be mentioned a woodenness or lack of inspira- 
tion, extroverted showmanship, compulsive rigidity, persisting 
fatigue, continual fear for one’s security, dependence upon others, 
and lack of self-discipline or organization in one’s life. \\ For the 
teacher, and all of us, are only part way along the road to matur- 
ity. We are still seeking an integration in which our four selves 
come into more intimate relation and closer unity with each 
other. As aids in this creation of mature integrity in the person 
we have on the one side the resources of child-analysis and self- 
analysis and on the other the ability to clarify the goals for per- 
sonal development that are possible and desirable in a culture 
aiming to be more free, more responsible, more democratic. 

If there have crept into these suggestions on the ‘content’ of 
the psychology of development certain assumptions about 
‘methods’ of instruction in this area, we can only plead that 
content and method are as inseparable as organism and oxygen 
in breathing, as organism and culture in human development. 
Although considerable contact with children by the pre-service 
student is here considered essential, the relation between experi- 
ences with children and the organization of courses in the psy- 
chology of development presents many problems. How useful 
are case studies that are read, that are seen in movies, that are 
made through a period of study of actual children? How early 
shall child contacts, on the one hand, and logical organization of 
psychological subject matter, on the other, be introduced? How 
fully aware should the student become of the effects of group 
work upon their own personal development, their rapport with 
children, and their learning in this area of human relations? 
Such questions indicate the difficulties in the adequate education 
of teachers at present with the limitations of resources, personnel, 
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and time. It does appear economical to aim at the teaching of 
concepts and generalizations, which are understood well enough 
to be transferred readily to new situations teachers will meet, 
remembering that the adequate understanding of these principles 
and policies can come only through experiences that have con- 
creteness for the student. These concepts comprehend sets of 
vital relations which give them psychological power. 

The mention of certain crucial problems in these pages is 
intended only as suggestive for other teachers of educational 
psychology. \ The selection of both content and method depends 
upon the class membership and institutional conditions. For 
example, in many colleges the student will come to the course in 
child development or educational psychology well informed on 
some of the biological, psychological, and sociological problems 
in our list. Each instructor needs to map out his own area of 
responsibility in relation to other fields. He must establish and 
modify from year to year his own pattern of instruction, Com- 
munication throughout the field of educational psychology is to 
be encouraged to the end that each instructor will have at hand 
a wide variety of suggestions from his colleagues across the 
country as well as within his own faculty. Then it becomes the 
responsibility of each instructor to develop the kinds of courses in 
education which will promote in the students whom he meets 
such an understanding of the psychology of development as will 
further the maturity appropriate for living in a democratic 
community. 
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4) WHAT TEACHERS SHOULD KNOW ABOUT 
THE PSYCHOLOGY OF ADOLESCENCE 


GLENN M. BLAIR 


Professor of Educational Psychology 
University of Illinois 


The question has sometimes been raised as to whether there is 
any unique content to the field known as the ‘psychology of 
adolescence.’ It has been argued that the adolescent is a human 
being and is subject to the general laws of human behavior the 
same as anyone else; and that one who thoroughly understands 
the basic general principles of development, learning, and adjust- 
ment will be amply qualified to deal with any adolescent problem 
that might arise. Those taking this viewpoint also might assert 
that all specialized courses in psychology overlap with every 
other course. The instructor teaching the course in general psy- 
chology will refer to the people about whom he talks as ‘subjects’ ; 
the teacher of the educational psychology course will utilize the 
word ‘pupil’ in his discussions; the course in child psychology 
will employ the term ‘child’; and the course in the psychology of 
adolescence will substitute the word ‘adolescent’ to take the place 
of such words as ‘subject,’ ‘pupil,’ and ‘child.’ In all other 
respects the courses I have just referred to would be very much 
alike if not indistinguishable. There is, of course, an element of 
truth in this type of argument. Courses in psychology inevitably 
overlap and reinforce each other in terms of basic theory. And, 
as often taught, the amount of overlapping may be so great that 
the distinctive contributions of a given specialized course may 
not be realized. 

The present writer takes the position that what we know about 
human behavior is applicable to understanding the adolescent, but 
that the period of adolescence has special problems which require 
additional study. There is a growing body of valid information 
concerning the period of adolescence which is usually given but 
slight attention in general books and courses in psychology. 
Much of this is of the greatest importance to teachers who work 
at the secondary-school level. The purpose of this paper is to 
briefly call attention! to some of this material. The special 
problems and principles of adolescent development to be dis- 
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cussed will be presented under the following four headings: (1) 
Adolescence—a transition period, (2) Adolescence and the cul- 
ture, (3) Biological changes and the adolescent, and (4) Develop- 


mental tasks of adolescence. 


ADOLESCENCE——-A TRANSITION PERIOD 


The teacher who works with individuals of adolescent age 
should realize that this period represents one of the chief transi- 
tion stages of one’s development. It is a time when the indi- 
vidual is attempting to make the switch from a childhood réle 
to one of adulthood. This task of changing from a child to an 
adult is entirely new to the individual, and one which he will 
not have to face again during his life span. 

During adolescence the individual is neither a child nor an 
adult. He is often treated in an ambiguous manner by his par- 
ents, teachers, and other members in his society. He is told one 
moment by his parents, for example, that he is too young to 
drive the family car; the next moment he is informed that he 
is too old to be carrying on certain childish antics such as crying. 
Roger Barker has stated that ‘‘for the adolescent, the overlapping 
situations of childhood and adulthood are paramount. Adoles- 
cents, by virtue of their frequently ambiguous and rapidly 
changing physiques, are often placed in marginal situations with 
the physiological, social and psychological behavior determiners 
of both childhood and adolescence acting upon them simul- 
taneously.”! It is very probable that the vacillating and 
unstable behavior often attributed to adolescents is due to the 
fact that they find themselves in new and overlapping situations 
where their réle is not structured. Teachers need fundamental 
insight into the psychological processes involved in such situa- 
tions in order to understand the adolescent and to help him 
define his own réles more clearly. The topological theories of 
Kurt Lewin and his followers are particularly helpful in providing 
an understanding of the problems faced by adolescents during 
their transition from childhood to adulthood.’ 





1 Roger Barker, et al., Adjustment to Physical Handicap and IIlness: A 
Survey of the Social Psychology of Physique and Disability, Social Science 
Research Council Bulletin 55, New York, 1946, p. 33. 

2 See Roger Barker, et al., ibid, pp. 22-44. 
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ADOLESCENCE AND THE CULTURE 


All human behavior is, of course, to a great extent influenced 
by the culture in which it is surrounded. Particularly marked, 
however, are the effects of culture upon adolescent behavior. 
The length of the period of adolescence, for example, depends 
upon the way society treats the adolescent. In some primitive 
societies children are transformed into adults almost over night. 
At thirteen or fourteen years of age they are given adult responsi- 
bilities and quickly weaned from the family. In our own culture 
in pioneer days it was not at all unusual for young people to 
marry at fourteen or fifteen years of age and take on family 
responsibilities. Such individuals probably had at the most one 
or two years to be adolescents. More recently, particularly 
during the depression years, it was not at all uncommon for 
young people to spend as much as ten years in making the transi- 
tion from childhood to adulthood. During the recent war, great 
numbers of boys were automatically matured into adults upon 
reaching eighteen. At this age they left home and entered the 
service of their country, thus cutting short the usual period of 
dependence upon their families by several years. 

The type of culture which surrounds the adolescent not only 
determines the length of the period, but produces well-known and 
distinguishable effects upon his behavior and _ personality. 
Margaret Mead several years ago documented the fact that 
young people in Samoa did not act like individuals of comparable 
ages in the United States. Because of the way they were reared 
these island boys and girls seemed to be lacking the symptoms of 
‘storm and stress’ which are reputedly exhibited by our own 
youth. 

Anthropologists and sociologists, who have studied the 
behavior of adolescents reared in different cultural settings in our 
own country, report great differences in the behavior patterns 
found. Allison Davis states that ‘lower-class culture, white or 
Negro, organizes adolescent behavior with regard to aggression, 
sexual relations, age réles, and family réles . . . into patterns 
which differ radically from those of middle-class adolescents.’’! 
His evidence shows that what is rewarding to a middle-class 





1 Allison Davis, ‘‘Socialization and Adolescent Personality,” in 43rd 
Yearbook of the National Society for the Study of Education, Part 1, 
Adolescence, 1944, p. 209. 
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adolescent is not at all so to an adolescent reared in the lower- 
classes. Their attitudes toward schoolwork, what they fear, 
crave or cherish are distinctly different. Similar findings and 
conclusions are reported by Hollingshead in his study entitled 
Elmtown’s Youth.’ The material to be found in such studies is 
of the greatest significance to teachers who would understand 
the behavior of adolescents enrolled in their classes. Of value to 
teachers, also, are studies which have been made of the adolescent 
peer culture within a given social class. Such studies show how 
value patterns change with increasing maturity and how status 
within the peer group is attained. A good example of this type 
of investigation is Caroline Tryon’s Evaluations of Adolescent 
Personality by Adolescents.* 


BIOLOGICAL CHANGES AND THE ADOLESCENT 


An individual, of course, only has to face the facts of puberty 
once in his life. The adolescent’s changed body creates new 
psychological problems which he must meet. There are the 
problems connected with voice change, adolescent acne, somatic 
variations, early and late development, etc. Especially impor- 
tant data regarding psychological problems resulting from phys- 
ical changes and development during adolescence have come to 
us from the California Growth Study. Stolz and Stolz* have 
cataloged the physical disturbances and body variations which 
worry adolescent boys and girls, and Harold E. Jones‘ has 
reported on the psychological effects accompanying early and late 
development. His data show clearly that the early maturing 
girl is faced with more serious adjustment problems than the late 
maturing girl or the early or late maturing boy. The studies of 
Stone and Barker‘ on the attitudes and interests of premenarcheal 





1A. B. Hollingshead, Elmtown’s Youth, New York, John Wiley and Sons, 
1949. 

2 Caroline M. Tryon, Evaluations of Adolescent Personality by Adolescents, 
Monographs of the Society for Research in Child Development, Vol. IV, 
No. 4, Washington: National Research Council, 1939. 

* Herbert R. Stolz and Lois Meek Stolz, ‘‘Adolescent Problems Related to 
Somatic Variations,” in 43rd yearbook of the National Society for the 
Study of Education, Part 1, Adolescence, 1944, pp. 80-99. 

‘Harold E. Jones, ‘‘The Cycle of Puberty.” Paper read at the Fifty- 
seventh Annual Meeting of the American Psychological Association, Denver, 
Colorado, September, 1949. 

5C. P. Stone and R. G. Barker, ‘‘The Attitudes and Interests of Pre- 
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and postmenarcheal girls have also given us increased insight 
into the effects of puberty upon the outlook of the developing 
child. The data show that among thirteen-year-old girls, those 
who have menstruated are far more mature in their responses 
than those who have not. Specifically, the postmenarcheal girls 
indicate more heterosexual interests, more interest in adornment 
and display of their persons, and less interest in participation in 
games and activities requiring vigorous activity than their pre- 
menarcheal age mates. 

The teacher who would wisely counsel adolescent boys and 
girls should be in possession of these and many other facts which 
have to do with adjustment problems stemming from biological 
and physical change during adolescence. 


DEVELOPMENTAL TASKS OF ADOLESCENCE 


Individuals of every age group have problems which must 
be successfully solved if normal adjustment is to be maintained. 
The nature of these problems varies considerably at different 
periods of the life span. The infant or small child must master 
the complexities of learning to walk, learning to talk, and con- 
trolling the elimination of waste products of the body. The 
young adult has such special problems as learning to live with a 
spouse, rearing children, and securing a place for himself or her- 
self in the occupational world. The middle-aged adult has such 
new problems as living harmoniously with adolescent children 
in the family, adjusting to physiological changes occurring during 
the menopause, if a woman, or adjusting to decline in general 
physical capacity, if a man. Still older people often have such 
unique problems to deal with as adjusting to retirement, or living 
alone after the death of a husband or wife. Robert J. Havig- 
hurst! has made a special study of the typical and somewhat 
unique problems facing human beings at various stages of their 
existence. He calls these problems or special learning activities 
‘developmental tasks.’ He has suggested nine basic problems 
or tasks? which the adolescent must master if he is to achieve 
a successful adulthood. They are as follows: 





menarcheal and Postmenarcheal Girls,” Journal of Genetic Psychology, 


Vol. 54, 1939, pp. 27-71. 
1 Robert J. Havighurst, Developmental Tasks and Education, Chicago, The 


University of Chicago Press, 1948. 
2 Ibid, pp. 30-63. 
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1) Accepting one’s physique and accepting a masculine or 
feminine réle. 

2) Developing new relations with age-mates of both sexes. 

3) Attaining emotional independence of parents and other 
adults. 

4) Achieving assurance of economic independence. 

5) Selecting and preparing for an occupation. 

6) Developing intellectual skills and concepts necessary for 
civic competence. 

7) Desiring and achieving socially responsible behavior. 

8) Preparing for marriage and family life. 

9) Building values in harmony with an adequate scientific 
world-picture. 

Problems, such as those just listed, are not entirely unique to 
the adolescent period, although some of them are. They are all, 
however, tasks upon which adolescents must work during the 
transition period from childhood to adult status. Teachers 
should understand in great detail the nature of these problems 
if they are to minister to the needs of youth, and succeed in reduc- 
ing the stress and strain so common in adolescent development. 


CONCLUSION 


No attempt has been made in this paper to outline what teach- 
ers should know about psychology in general or even to catalog 
detailed information the teacher should possess regarding adoles- 
cent development. [The purpose has been to suggest several 
areas of investigation concerning adolescents which receive scant 
attention in general psychological discussions of behavior and 
which have especial significance for teachers who work with 
individuals of adolescent age.| It has been shown that the 
adolescent has special problems which he did not have as a child 
and which are somewhat different from those he will encounter 
as an adult. He has certain pressing needs which must be met, 
and a series of developmental tasks which he must master if he 
is to become a self-sufficient member of society. The successful 
teacher should understand what these problems are and how 
to assist the adolescent in resolving them. Knowledge of basic 
behavior theory plus specialized information regarding the period 
of adolescence and the individual adolescent are prerequisites 
for this task. 








5) WHAT THE PSYCHOLOGY OF LEARNING HAS 
TO CONTRIBUTE TO THE EDUCATION 
OF THE TEACHER 


G. LESTER ANDERSON 
Dean of Teacher Education, New York City Colleges 


It is the objective of this paper to explore the place of the psy- 
chology of learning in the education of the teacher. This objec- 
tive is a part of a larger objective—that of determining a cur- 
riculum for teacher education. Our limited objective should be 
approached in terms of what it is,—a curriculum problem. The 
fairly well standardized procedures for curriculum work should 
be followed in the exploration of the place of the psychology of 
learning in the teacher education curriculum. To follow these 
procedures, answers would be found to questions of the following 
type: 

1) What is the work which teachers do or should do? 

2) What education (or training) does the teacher need in order 
to begin to do his work? 

3) What are the experiences the teacher-in-training must have 
if he is to become an educated teacher? 

When these questions are answered, we can then ask: Are any 
of the experiences which teachers-in-training should have sub- 
sumed, under present academic labeling, in a course or section 
of a course which can be called the psychology of learning? 

Let us very briefly review what all of us might say in answer 
to these questions, as these answers would have relevancy in 
determining the place of the psychology of learning in the teach- 
er’s education. Because we can assume that learning has its 
most important contribution to make to the teacher’s réle qua 
teacher, this brief discussion will be restricted to what are essen- 
tially instructional and curricular aspects of the teacher’s work. 

The task of the teacher qua teacher can be briefly stated as 
follows: (1) To determine the goals of education and the con- 
tributions a given teaching area makes to these goals. This is 
the problem of objectives. (2) To determine the capacities of 
those being taught to attain these objectives. This is the prob- 
lem of determining objectives for each individual learner. (3) 
To determine the experience which the learner is to have in order 
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that he can attain his goals through learning. This is the prob- 
lem of setting the curriculum. (4) To organize these experiences 
in terms of their scope and sequence so that learning will be at a 
maximum. This is the problem of determining the course of 
study. (5) To guide the learner in these experiences, again so 
that learning will be at a maximum. This is the problem of 
methodology. (6) To test the learner to see that individual 
and hence the educational goals have been attained. This is the 
problem of evaluation. 

If the teacher is to perform these tasks, experiences which 
utilize a body of knowledge which we call the psychology of 
learning would certainly seem to be implied. Is it not axiomatic 
that a teacher must understand the learning process and be a 
guide or director of learning to the individual students under his 
tutelage. If this statement is acceptable we can then proceed 
to other issues. How teachers are to come to understand the 
nature of the learning process, the necessary depth of this under- 
standing, and how they are to learn to direct learning wisely 
are the moot points. Let us address ourselves to some of the 
problems that thus emerge. 

Psychology of learning should probably be part of a basic 
course in educational psychology. This course will be included 
in the teacher education curriculum at some point before work 
in method or in practice-teaching. We should like to make these 
assumptions about the teaching of the basic course in educational 
psychology. 

1) General psychology should be a prerequisite. 

2) Educational Psychology will maintain an identity as a body 
of knowledge in the teacher education curriculum. 

3) Educational psychology will not be taught as a lecture-text- 
book course but will be taught in harmony with the best concepts 
of college teaching. Laboratory and field work, with case 
studies of pupils, observations of learning situations, etc., will be 
an integral part of the course. 

4) The basic material in learning as a part of the course in 
educational psychology should probably be eclectic in character. 
Differences in theory have importance and significance for edu- 
cational practice, but a detailed exposition of the different theo- 
retical positions probably has little place in an undergraduate 
course in learning. 
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What shall be the content of the section dealing with learning 
in the basic educational psychology course? The following major 
divisions are suggested: 

1) The general nature of learning. 

2) The motivation of learning. 

3) Transfer, retention, and forgetting. 

4) Nature and direction of learning primarily motor in 
character. 

5) Nature and direction of learning primarily intellectual in 
character. 

6) Nature and direction of learning primarily social and atti- 
tudinal in character. 

From the study of these topics the teacher-to-be should develop 
an understanding of basic concepts, and certain generalizations 
or principles about human learning, and come to see the relevancy 
of these for the performance of his responsibilities when he 
becomes a teacher. 

Blair, among others, has shown that we are not yet ready to 
produce a definitive list of concepts and principles that can be 
generally agreed upon by educational psychologists which all 
teachers should understand. But we must begin systematically 
to produce such lists which can become basic elements of this 
section of the teacher education curriculum. 

We have the following in mind as examples of learning con- 
cepts: motivation, incentive, need, interest, reward, practice, 
transfer, generalization, integration, inhibition, goal, effect, and 
experience. 

We suggest the following as illustrative of principles which 
might be established: 

1) Practice is a necessary but not a sufficient condition for 
learning. 

2) An individual learns the responses which bring him to the 
incentives which satisfy motives. 

3) Forgetting occurs not as a function of disuse of a particular 
behavior but because of the interference of new learned behavior 
with previously learned behavior. 

4) Motivation without an appropriate incentive is ineffective 
to produce learning. 

This approach, suggesting that teachers must understand con- 
cepts and principles which are definitely psychological in char- 
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acter, may seem formidable. Some would make the approach 
purely on a problem and direct experiential basis; that is, teach- 
ers would learn their psychology of learning by observing and 
working with children in learning situations, and would ‘take 
from’ the discipline which is the psychology of learning only 
those things which bear upon a problem the teacher-as-student 
faces in his work with children. This latter approach seems 
unsatisfactory if the teacher is to be trained as a professional 
practitioner rather than as a technician. It is only as a teacher 
masters the disciplines which bear on his work, as, for example, a 
physician masters anatomy, that he can be considered to have a 
professional education. 

We should like to state immediately however, that instruction 
in this area should provide the teacher-in-training abundant 
opportunity, through direct experience with children as they 
learn, to see the concreteness and reality of the concepts and 
principles of learning which are abstractions, per se. 

By way of conclusion, we should like to repeat how the -psy- 
chology of learning makes its contribution to the valid ferform- 
ance of the teacher’s task. 

The psychology of learning should give some clues as to what 
is attainable on the part of the learner. Consequently, the 
psychology of learning can give reality to educational objectives. 
It can prevent educators from setting as goals the unattainable. 
This has too frequently occurred in educational history and has 
represented great wastage in educational endeavor, and frustra- 
tion for those presumably being educated. 

The psychology of learning plays a réle in curriculum building 
in that it gives clues to the most appropriate organization of 
content and activity for purposes of learning. 

Evaluation should be made in terms of behaviors to be learned. 
Again, through the psychology of learning the teacher may come 
to better understanding of what is to be evaluated and may 
better determine the appropriate techniques for doing this. 

But the psychology of learning should play its central réle in 
methodology. The problem of method is the problem of direct- 
ing or guiding the learner in the experiences which will produce 
desired changes in his behavior. 








6) THE STUDY OF INDIVIDUAL DIFFERENCES 
IN THE EDUCATION OF TEACHERS 


FRANK 8S. FREEMAN 
Cornell University 


I 


Every teacher knows, and so does every student preparing to 
teach, that people differ among themselves in respect to every 
human trait: physical, intellectual, emotional, social. In fact, 
educational philosophers and practitioners, beginning at the latest 
with Plato and Aristotle, have been aware of wide individual 
variations in mental ability and in the nonintellective traits of 
personality. Until relatively recent years, however, most edu- 
cational philosophers and practitioners did little about the matter 
except, for the most part, to take a pre-deterministic and fatalistic 
attitude toward individuals and to eliminate those who appeared 
unable to learn a prescribed minimum in rigidly conceived cur- 
ricula and courses of study. 

It is less than fifty years that individual differences have been 
widely studied scientifically and subjected to quantitative meas- 
urement. In saying this, the pioneer work of Francis Galton 
nearly a century ago is not being overlooked; nor are the early 
exploratory investigations of Alfred Binet in the 1880’s and 
1890’s, and the contributions of a group of American psycholo- 
gists, notably James McKeen Cattell, prior to 1900. But 
extensive and intensive scientific psychological study of indi- 
vidual differences in man really dates from Alfred Binet’s first 
intelligence scale of 1905. 

After the publication of the first Stanford-Binet scale in 1916, 
and more especially after the program of psychological testing in 
World War I, we saw in this country an enormous number of 
studies contributing to the body of facts concerning human varia- 
tions in respect to a great variety of psychological functions and 
educational achievement. The data of these studies were 
analyzed for the purpose of determining the causal factors of 
variations: differences due to sex membership; to age during the 
periods of growth and decline; to racial membership; to national 
origins; to immediate and to remote ancestry. Studies were 
made of variations due to environmental factors such as socio- 
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economic status, childhood diseases, the amount and quality of 
schooling, cultural resources of the community, and the like. 

Throughout these studies, either implicit or explicit, was the 
ubiquitous basic and primary problem of ‘heredity and environ- 
ment’; or what Galton so aptly named, the ‘nature and nurture’ 
problem. Ina democratic society that has a system of universal 
public education, from the first grade through the university in 
nearly all states, and in a society that professes to provide equal- 
ity of opportunity to all, and to foster all human capacities and 
human resources, the nature-nurture controversy is of funda- 
mental importance not only to psychologists but to educators as 
well. Indeed, it is of fundamental importance to all who are 
concerned with education and with the society served by our 
educational institutions. For upon the resolution of that con- 
troversy, and upon the psychological and educational principles 
emerging from it, will depend to a very considerable extent our 
educational and social implementation of democratic educational 
doctrine; and, indeed, upon these emerging principles and prac- 
tices will depend, to a significant degree, the mental health and 
personality development of many hundreds of thousands of 
American children and youths. 

The nature-nurture controversy was considered important 
enough by the National Society for the Study of Education to 
warrant their devoting two Yearbooks to the subject; first in 
1928 and again in 1940. In the first of these, the division was 
quite sharp as between the two opposing ‘schools’ of thought: the 
rather strict hereditarians and the environmentalists. Through- 
out the 1930’s the number of researches on the problem increased 
and the debate continued—sometimes becoming more visceral 
than scientific and intellectual. Nevertheless, the gap between 
the opposing interpretations and developmental principles of the 
two groups has narrowed considerably, so that now nearly every- 
one attributes some significance to psychological nurture, and 
nearly everyone recognizes that genes are among the basic factors 
to be considered in mental development. 

What has been said thus far is well known to all psychologists 
and educators who have studied the subject of individual differ- 
ences. They know the field in respect to factual data, theory, 
and implications for social theory and educational practice. It 
is essential, also, that teachers, school counselors, and school 
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administrators should be familiar with the background of this 
subject, with representative and significant studies in the field; 
and especially with the development and present status of 
theories regarding the nature and causes of individual differences: 
that is, differences among individuals and differences within each 
individual himself. 

It is essential that teachers and other educators should know, 
for example, that the range of measured mental ability in grade I 
is x-years above and below the mean. For without such knowl- 
edge, sound and effective instructional planning and method are 
not possible, and classrooms would revert to the former lock-step 
methods. It is essential, also, that educators should know the 
ranges of abilities, both general and special, in subsequent 
grades; and they should know that the ranges of absolute differ- 
ences increase with older age-groups until the maturity level is 
reached, as found under present conditions of mental develop- 
ment and with the use of present instruments of measurement. 
So far as teachers, counselors, and school administrators are 
concerned, in respect to individual differences, they are faced 
with an actual condition as it exists at a particular time, and for 
which they must make the most effective educational provisions 
possible. For such provisions, knowledge of the pertinent facts 
of variations in respect to general ability, reading rate and com- 
prehension, spelling, manipulation of arithmetic processes and 
arithmetical problem-solving, emotional and social maturity, 
physical maturity, etc. are necessary. 

Unless teachers, counselors, and educators are to accept the 
reported data of human variations as fixed and predetermined 
‘by nature,’ resulting in a rigid educational and social outlook, 
they must know also the theory that has evolved from the many 
years of research. For as Pasteur said, “ . . . without theory, 
practice is but routine, born of habit. Only theory can bring 
forth and develop the spirit of invention.’”’ Without an under- 
standing of theoretical interpretations of individual differences, 
teachers can be only rule-of-thumb technicians; and as such they 
cannot have the necessary insights into the behavior and learn- 
ing of their pupils for the fostering of optimal development. 
Through an understanding of research and emerging theory, 
teachers and administrators can best appreciate and develop 
the practical applications. 
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There is a tendency in some quarters to depreciate, if not to 
scorn, the work and contributions of theorists. Just as a 
reminder, therefore, we may name, for example, the following 
men of the modern period who were or are primarily ‘theorists,’ 
but who have made major contributions to modern educational 
practice: John Dewey, C. H. Judd, Alfred Binet, J. McK. Cattell, 
E. L. Thorndike, C. Spearman, L. M. Terman, W. F. Dearborn, 
B. H. Bode, W. C. Bagley, W. H. Kilpatrick, and the Gestalt 
psychologists (notably Lewin, Wertheimer, Koehler, Koffka, and 
R. M. Ogden). 


II 


Specifically, then, in what areas should educators acquire 
scientific knowledge and theory, as related to the subject of 
individual differences? Without implying an order of relative 
importance, the following topics should be dealt with. 

Human genetics: not only to understand the biological mech- 
anism of human inheritance, but in order also to understand the 
reasons for and the possibilities of genetic variations within any 
family, as between parents and siblings and between siblings 
themselves; to understand that genetica!ly a child is not necessar- 
ily fated to be ‘like’ his parents or siblings, and that an indi- 
vidual’s genetic potentialities cannot be determined from general 
laws and general trends. 

Intrafamily correspondence and differences: to follow directly 
the study of genetic principles and to demonstrate those prin- 
ciples, as well as to show the influences of environmental factors. 
Under this topic would be included the familiar subjects of 
parent-child and sibling relationships, studies of fraternal and 
identical twins, and of foster children. From these materials, 
the principle of interrelationship and interdependence of nature 
and nurture clearly emerges. 

Differences due to racial or national origins: to understand 
their relations to cultural factors (social, economic, educational) 
as these differ among nations and among racial and national 
groups within one nation (caste and class membership). Know- 
ing the facts of individual differences in respect to racial member- 
ship or national origin of parents is, of course, necessary; but 
knowing the causal relationships between psychological traits 
and social forces is essential if we are concerned with imple- 
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menting a democratic philosophy of education. For, without 
knowing these causal relationships, how can we hope to under- 
stand the reasons for existing conditions and the means 
whereby we, as social scientists, may remedy present defects and 
deficiencies? 

Differences due to socio-economic factors: to understand these 
factors and their relationships to parental occupation, family 
income, type of community; and all that these conditions imply 
with respect to educational opportunity, developmental resources 
in the home, educational motivation and tradition. The study 
of this aspect of the subject should include among others, the 
investigations made in remote and psychologically impoverished 
areas (e.g., isolated mountain children, canal-boat children) ; 
studies of children in rural and urban areas; of the influence of 
nursery-school attendance upon measured abilities, at one end 
of the educational structure, and of high-school and college 
attendance at the other end. Under this caption, differences in 
abilities due to sex membership might also be included, since 
they are largely culturally determined, although in a much 
smaller degree biological factors are also operative, as in the 
more rapid early rate of development of girls. 

The nature and causes of so-called special abilities and dis- 
abilities: to clarify the facts regarding the distribution of abili- 
ties, especially in music and graphic arts, and of mechanical 
skills. But it is equally important that individual differences in 
these abilities be viewed in the light of the general lack of edu- 
cational opportunities and emphasis in these arts and skills in 
the lives of the vast majority of children, as compared with the 
heavy educational emphasis placed upon development of verbal 
and numerical abilities. By contrast, to demonstrate that 
these abilities are not merely the unfolding and expression of 
‘heredity,’ the lives and training of distinguished persons in these 
fields should be studied in order that nature and nurture in these 
abilities may be seen in proper perspective. Nor, in this con- 
nection, may we neglect the influences of the social value or lack 
of value associated with a field of study and which consequently 
affects purpose and motivation. 

Differences in mental organization: to demonstrate that while 
many abilities are significantly or highly correlated, they are by 
no means perfectly correlated; that individual profiles of abilities 
differ, and that effectiveness of mental operations in complex 
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situations depends upon the organization of the several psycho- 
logical functions. 

The psychology of the more extreme deviates: namely, the 
mentally deficient, the gifted, the non-reader, the physically 
handicapped, and the sensory handicapped. While most of 
these groups are regarded as the more extreme deviates on a 
continuum, their remoteness from the modal area is so great as 
to create qualitative differences which cause special problems of 
psychological adjustment and educational practice. 

The individual as a whole: to demonstrate the current concept 
that an individual at all times functions as a whole. Thus the 
study of personality development and personality factors is 
essential for a fuller appreciation of individual abilities and their 
operations. This aspect would encompass the usual range of 
non-intellective personality traits, including values, attitudes, 
and interests in their relationships to the general culture and the 
subcultures within which everyone lives and develops. 

Before a teacher or prospective teacher could undertake the 
study of the foregoing aspects of the comprehensive subject of 
individual differences, preparation in several other basic fields is 
indicated: namely developmental psychology, the psychology of 
motivation (what is commonly called ‘needs’ or ‘drives’), psy- 
chological and educational testing, and elementary statistical 
reasoning. Without adequate preparation in these basic sub- 
jects, the educator will be seriously handicapped in evaluating 
and interpreting the significance of the factual materials in the 
study of individual differences. 

If all these suggested fields of study appear to be a large order, 
then the only answer to be given is that the profession of teaching 
is a complex and significant one; and preparation for it, therefore, 
needs to be complex and intensive. 

A democracy is one of the most exacting forms of society in 
terms of its requirements in individual responsibility. That 
being the case, the teaching profession is the keystone of the 
arch, especially at the elementary- and secondary-school levels; 
because it is here, in these phases of life, that the foundations and 
patterns of living are developed. Thus, in addition to practical 
training and experience, the professional preparation of teachers 
demands the kind of scientific and theoretical study that is the 
distinguishing characteristic between the professional and the 
technician. 
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Equipped with the information and theory concerning indi- 
vidual differences—both inter- and intra-individual—educators 
will be in a much more secure position to evaluate current educa- 
tional practices and to develop others. They will be in a sounder 
position to judge the results of psychological procedures which so 
profoundly affect educational practice and philosophy. For 
example, they will be able better to interpret the meaning of an 
IQ and will not be unduly influenced by uncritical enthusiasts of 
mental testing, nor by the misinformed who reject the IQ 
because it is not as invariable as the movement of celestial bodies. 
They will be better able to evaluate the arguments for and against 
ability grouping. They will be freed from the tendency to pass 
judgment upon a child or adolescent on the basis of his skin color, 
parents’ national origin, parental occupation, sibling’s ability, or 
sex membership. They will have a clearer conception of the 
concept of ‘the child as a whole,’ often so vaguely employed. 
They will also be aware of the fact that while the range of indi- 
vidual variations in respect to any trait is great, and while every 
person as an integrated whole is unique, a very large portion 
of the members of a culture or subculture have much in common, 
in regard to mental abilities and basic needs; and, that within a 
given culture, they have much in common regarding their modes 
of living and acting. This communality of abilities, needs, and 
traits is especially apparent in the large group of persons who 
constitute the ‘average group’; that is, approximately the sixty 
per cent who are at or relatively close to the central tendency of a 
distribution. 

No one in any profession can be prepared, in a professional 
school, to meet all contingencies. All professions are and should 
be constantly in process of development. In the several fields of 
psychology which are applied to educational problems and pro- 
cedures, we are dependent upon teachers and other professional 
personnel in the schools not only for the effective application of 
psychological facts and principles to the educative process, but 
we are also dependent upon them for critical and insightful 
observation and assessment of these facts and principles. When 
they have a full appreciation of the work of the scientists and 
experimentalists and theorists, they are also most effective as 
professional practitioners. 
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Harotp E. Jones. Motor Performance and Growth. Berkeley: 
University of California Press, 1949, pp. 181. 


This investigation is concerned with the development of 
muscular strength as revealed by semiannual dynamometric 
measurements of eighty-nine boys and eighty-seven girls from 
age eleven to seventeen and one-half years. Although the 
author considers it of little significance, it should be noted that 
the occupational distribution of the sample is not representative 
of the general population. There was a marked excess of white- 
collar workers and skilled workmen, and almost none from the 
semiskilled and unskilled groups. Interpretations, therefore, 
probably should be confined to the present sample rather than 
extended to the general population. 

The reliability coefficients, by a split-test method or by test 
vs. retest after a week, are high, i.e., ranging from .901 to .964. 
Constancy of performance over an interval of six months or 
longer, however, tends to decrease considerably, especially 
for the girls. Thus, over a five-year period, the coefficients are 
approximately .60. Maturity factors appear to be involved. 

Correlational analyses of various kinds were made. Space 
permits citation of only a few of the findings: For boys the 
correlation of grip strength with various gross motor abilities 
averaged about .50, but was very low for girls. Strength is 
relatively independent of socio-economic factors for the group. 
Among boys there is a slight positive relation between strength 
and social prestige. Examination of various types of growth 
curves and case summaries furnished additional information. 

Educational implications are emphasized. New tasks “include 
improving the general standards of physical performance, helping 
children with physical deficiencies to approach these standards, 
and helping them to make secure and realistic adjustments to 
deficiencies which cannot be overcome.”’ 

It is probably best to receive many of these findings as tenta- 
tive and suggestive rather than firmly established until additional 
studies are made with more representative samples. 

Mixes A. TINKER 

University of Minnesota 
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ERNEST GLEN WeEvER. Theory of Hearing. New York: John 
Wiley & Sons, Inc., 1949, pp. 441. 


The book begins with a presentation of all important classical 
theories on hearing from the beginning of the Seventeenth Cen- 
tury to the present. At the time of Dr. Wever’s first interest in 
the theory of hearing, about two decades ago, the two dominant 
theories—the place and frequency theories—were diametrically 
opposed to each other. In collaboration with C. W. Bray, in 
1930, he discovered the electrical potentials of the ear, and his 
tests quickly showed that old and new evidence could be recon- 
ciled with both conflicting theories. Continued research by 
electro-physiological techniques on the ear’s behavior forms the 
basis of his fusion into a compromise position of the two theories 
into a new one—the volley theory. Each of the older theories 
rests upon substantial evidence, but neither by itself is sufficient. 
Naturally, many problems remain, and further extended investi- 
gation is needed. What happens to the peripheral patterns as 
they are transmitted centrally is not yet known in detail. Also 
unsolved is the physical basis of cochlear differentiation. How- 
ever, further pursuit of the problems can be carried on more 
comfortably because it is no longer necessary to load the whole 
burden of theory upon mechanical conditions, and the frequency 
variable can be allowed to take its share. 

This is, indeed, a thorough and profound work by Dr. Wever, 
who is Professor of Psychology at Princeton University. There 
is a splendid frontispiece illustration of the anatomy of the 
human ear by the late Max Brédel, of Hopkins. A twenty-two- 
page bibliography of important references, four pages of defini- 
tions and symbols, and a fourteen-page index complete the 
volume. Louis CHESLOCK 


Peabody Institute, Baltimore 


Hues WoopwortH. The Nature and Technique of Understand- 
ing: Some Fundamentals of Semantics. Vancouver, B.C.: 
The Wrigley Printing Company, Ltd., 1949, pp. 142. 


Most of this book is devoted to the psychology of conscious- 
ness—the cognitive aspects particularly. The reader who 
expects to find a great deal about techniques of understanding 
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will be disappointed. The author’s avowed aim is to discuss 
meaning and understanding and the technique for attaining 
them. After devoting the first half of the book to a discussion 
of topics ranging from consciousness and relation of mind and 
body to feelings, sensations and verbal and extended meaning, 
Woodworth concludes that understanding is a high degree of 
extended meaning. Extended meaning is dependent upon past 
experience and knowledge, and can be realized only by dwelling 
on a word or statement and by exerting effort, whereas verbal 
meaning is the quick, ready and automatic minimum meaning 
evoked. 

The author then classifies experience into dynamic and 
induced experience. Dynamic experience is defined as con- 
sciousness produced by the body in action and by the effect 
of the external world upon the receptor organs, whereas induced 
experience is the stream of consciousness in reverie and thought. 
The importance of the kinaesthetic sense in dynamic experience 
is stressed. 

Woodworth finds it necessary to remind the reader in the 
opening statement of Chapter 8 of this ten-chapter book that 
the main topic is still understanding, although he had to wander 
far afield in laying the foundation for the discussion of this 
topic. This remark gives one some idea of the devious path 
by which the author arrives at the treatment of his main topic. 
The author’s theme is ‘to understand is to experience.’ Induced 
experience which approximates or almost duplicates the dynamic 
experience of a thing is the essence of understanding a thing. 
Understanding of things of which one has had no similar dynamic 
experience is bound to be weak. The rdle of feelings, freelings 
(the author’s term for feelings accompanying sensations), and 
sensations in experience and understanding is stressed. As 
an illustration of how to employ these in understanding, the 
author suggests that one can understand Ohm’s Law more fully 
by kinaesthetically experiencing the relationships of the vari- 
ables; or, preferably, by identifying oneself with the electric 
current moving in the wire and actually experiencing the circuit. 

The author makes a distinction between meaning and under- 
standing and realization. Meaning refers to the relatively 
passive associations aroused by a stimulus, whereas understand- 
ing and realization involve the organization of the associations 
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so as to duplicate the experience which is the referent of the 
stimulus. 

On page 124 the author finally sees fit to discuss techniques 
for aiding understanding. After examining the factors which 
enter into or determine understanding; namely, effectiveness of 
words, range of dynamic experience possessed, inhibitory control 
over associations set off, and degree to which associations can be 
restructured to yield induced experience duplicating or parallel- 
ing the indicated dynamic experience, Woodworth decides that 
the last two factors can be improved and that a wide background 
of experience can be cultivated. He suggests that a statement 
can be more fully understood by dramatization—by acting it 
out. He exhorts all who would increase their understanding to 
cultivate the dramatist in themselves. He recommends absorb- 
ing things slowly, reflecting upon them, and attending to one’s 
sensations and emotions as one contemplates. In the last 
chapter Woodworth offers an hypothesis, which seems dubious 
to the reviewer, on the deep réle of freelings in understanding. 

The reader of this book who possesses an elementary knowledge 
of psychology will put it down without having found a single 
new idea on how to improve understanding. Possibly some 
notions which he has had for a long time will be revitalized for a 
time after reading it. He will have enjoyed reading a well- 
written book on some theoretical topics related to understanding, 
but couched in a somewhat idiosyncratic vocabulary. The 
author demonstrates his own skill in communicating ideas to the 
reader, but fails to give the reader a technique for improving his 
understanding. 

Not a single reference is made to any authority in the fields of 
semantics, psychology, or any other field of learning, in the 
entire book. No bibliography and no reference to any article 
or book appear in this work. Although it is apparent that the 
author has some acquaintance with the literature of psychology, 
he writes as though he were unaware of its existence. He gives 
the impression of writing a personal treatment of his subject, 
independent of the body of knowledge available; yet examination 
of the content of this book shows that this is not the case. 

The book is recommended to those who would like to re-empha- 
size in their thinking the psychology of cognition. To those 
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unacquainted with the field of psychology, this book may seem 
provocative. Puitie M. Kitay 
Adelphi College 


HERSCHELL ALT (Chairman) AND Oruers, Children Absent from 
School. New York: Citizens’ Committee on Children of 
New York City, 1949, pp. 116. 


This report, which began as a study of children with records 
of frequent and unexplained non-attendance, is a contribution 
toward the establishment of a comprehensive child-helping 
program in the New York City schools. The three parts of the 
report are concerned with the nature of the problem of non- 
attendance, the bureau of attendance in relation to the non- 
attendance problem, and the proposed program of adjustment 
services for the school system. 

The study revealed that most of the children referred to truant 
officers turned out to be lawful absentees, i.e., only fifteen per 
cent were truants. And for these truants, the unlawful absence 
was found to be only a symptom of adjustment problems at 
home, at school or within the child’s personality. Underlying 
causes are not removed by treating symptoms. These children 
need a kind of help that the bureau of attendance is not qualified 
to give, i.e., to help maladjusted children. Since truancy is one 
among many adjustment problems in the school system, the 
report rejects any patchwork improvement of individual bureaus 
and asks for a comprehensive plan of adjustment services. In 
such a plan, emphasis is placed upon the réle of the classroom 
teacher who must initially recognize trouble and find help. 
As a new service within the Division of Child Welfare, a school 
counselor is proposed for all schools as a skilled consultant avail- 
able to the teacher. Another special bureau in the same Division 
should be empowered to provide help to child or parent when 
needed. Several other recommendations deal with special 
services and organization of the school adjustment program. 

This excellent report, although concerned with a particular 
school system, has important implications for other systems. 

Mies A. TINKER 


University of Minnesota 
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FREDERICK MOosTELLER, HERBERT HyMAN, Puaiuurp J. Mc- 
Cartuy, Eur 8. Marks, anp Davip B. TRUMAN WITH THE 
COLLABORATION OF LEONARD W. Doos, Duncan MacRar 
Jr., FREDERICK F. STEPHAN, SAMUEL A. STOUFFER AND 
S. S. Wiruxs. The Pre-election Polls of 1948: Report to the 
Committee on Analysis of Pre-election Polls and Forecasts. 
New York: Social Science Research Council, 1949, pp. 416. 


$2.50 (paper) 


Much that is incisive and much that is guff has been written 
since November, 1948, concerning the prediction failures of the 
various pre-election polls. Educators, social scientists and 
students seeking an unbiased and comprehensive account of 
sources of error in the forecasts can find it in this bulletin. There 
is a minimum of diatribe and a maximum of technical information 
concerning polling practices. Much of this information is pre- 
sented for the first time in the literature. 

Immediately following the election, the Social Science Research 
Council decided to sponsor an authoritative factual inquiry into 
the polls’ difficulties. This centralized research, it was hoped, 
would focus attention on the most pertinent specific issues and 
hold down extended controversy over minor points. It would 
avoid duplication of inquiry by many committees with a variety 
of sponsors and it would marshal some of the best talent in the 
nation as inquiry participants. 

A Committee on Analysis of Pre-election Polls and Forecasts 
and a technical staff were assembled by mid-November, 1948, 
with a roster resembling a Who’s Who in social psychology and 
survey research. Both national and local polling organizations 
opened their files completely to these investigators. As a result, 
the Committee was able to release a summary report by late 
December, 1948, based on the detailed findings of the technical 
staff. The detailed staff findings comprise the bulk of this 
bulletin, and the original committee report is included in the 
appendix. 

Three early chapters deal with the objectives and limitations 
of the bulletin, with historical matters, and with a presentation 
of state-by-state election results alongside polling predictions. 
Some data from city polls versus election results also are given. 

Leonard Doob’s section on the public presentation of polling 
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results was of particular interest to the reviewer. Using the 
technique of communications content analysis, Doob is able 
to shed a great deal of light on the problem of whether the polling 
organizations mishandled their public relations and oversold 
themselves and their services. 

Technical sections on measuring prediction error and on 
sampling techniques will be of great interest to practitioners and 
serious students of survey methods. A comparison of the 
efficiency of polling predictions to a mere ‘persistence forecast’ 
is particularly interesting. An excellent job is done in detailing 
quota and pin-point samples as used in 1948. The discussion of 
probability sampling, however, probably will not be sufficient to 
clarify this topic for the non-professional reader. 

Questionnaires used by the polling agencies were deficient 
chiefly in their comprehensiveness of design. This is considered 
to be a reflection of the rudimentary state of theory in the polling 
field. Available data on interviewer effects is rather meagre 
and often indirect. Precautions taken by major polls to mini- 
mize this error source are explained. 

Chapters on processing and adjustment of data, last minute 
swing, and the undecided respondent illustrate how the polling 
organizations met the sticky problem of making final forecasts 
from their raw data. 

A challenging section on political behavior points out the long 
road which social science must yet travel in formulating adequate 
theory of the behavior of the voter. 

An elaborate appendix section contains the Committee Report, 
a complete breakdown of the material on which the Crossley, 
Roper, and Gallup forecasts were made, and additional data from 
the Washington State Poll, the Michigan Survey Research Center 
area sample poll, and the Washington (D.C.) Post Plebiscite. 

Despite the cautions regarding forecasting engendered by this 
bulletin, the reviewer does not hesitate to predict for it an 
important niche in the survey research literature. Educators 
offering courses in this area will certainly find it invaluable as a 
principal or supplementary text. Rosert L. JONES 

University of Minnesota 
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